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CHAPTER I 


E was just a plain, ordinary boy. Noth- 
ing distinguished him from the general 
run of his fellows, unless it was the abnormal 
crop of hair that adorned his head, the quantity 
and quality of his freckles, the obtrusiveness 
of his feet, and the brevity of his name — Tad. 
Thaddeus Chapman, which was the name 
his parents first gave him, was neither a very 
good boy nor a very bad boy; indeed no one 
ever thought it of sufficient importance to 
determine in which of the two classes he be- 
longed. No one ever accused him of being a 
bright or an energetic boy and yet he was 
neither dull nor lazy. He was rather of the 
sort that makes people say, “He will never 
set the world on fire.” 

More specifically it may be said that Tad 
Chapman was quiet, peaceable, bashful, and 
retiring — this last to the point dangerously 
near that of vanishing entirely. 

He never played games with other boys 
because no one ever thought of asking him. 
Like the cipher after the decimal point, he 
seemed fit merely to occupy vacant places. 
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He never took a prize in school, because no 
one ever expected him to, and it never seemed 
to him worth while. He was not much of a 
worker in vacation time, mostly because when 
the job needed him he was seldom on hand to 
meet it. He was one of those boys who never 
know that anything has happened until the 
day after and never expect anything in the day 
yet to come. 

Tad never did a heroic thing because he 
never saw a chance, though there was nothing 
really the matter with his eyes. He never 
whistled though he seldom was in mischief. 
He never grew angry; never was really clean; 
and he never missed a meal. Nobody com- 
panioned with him — yes, his father did. 

Tad’s father, Eben Chapman by name, was 
the author and finisher of Tad’s father’s son. 
“Like begets like” never had a better illustra- 
tion than in these two. And something more 
than sameness of blood made Tad a miniature 
Eben. Association, they say, breeds likeness, 
and Tad and his father were the closest of 
associates. If Tad’s father and Tad had 
wintered, springed, summered, and autumned 
together for an hundred years instead of fifteen 
they could not have been more like the pro- 
verbial peas in a pod. Tad’s long, straight 
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hair that bulged over his ears, his dreamy eyes, 
his loose joints, and his lack of self-assertion 
were none of his fault. His father and mother 
had unconsciously plotted together against 
him before he was born, so what could Tad 
do about it? Nothing, to be sure; and he 
didn’t bother his head to try. He was the 
most satisfied boy in the town of Bellmont. 
Indeed, “What’s done’s done” might well 
have been written on his family escutcheon. 

Nobody loved Tad — but his father; and 
Tad’s father — well, that’s my story. 

One Sunday Tad came home from a mis- 
sion Sunday school. His father stood at the 
front door impatiently awaiting him. It was 
the boy’s first visit to the school. The ap- 
proach of Christmas, the hint of the doings in 
prospect at the mission, dropped temptingly 
by a zealous young Christian in Tad’s ear 
and the suggestion by the young man that he 
would call for Tad, and this followed by a 
long argument between Tad and his father, 
resulted in the experiment — but experiment 
it was understood to be. 

Christmas in the air was about the only 
thing that could set Tad’s nerves a-tingling, 
though Christmas never, in reality, was a 
whole heap of fun to him. He had no brothers 
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and sisters with whom to. share his pleasures; 
no troops of uncles and aunts and cousins to 
remember him; nobody to visit and nobody 
to visit him. But Eben Chapman always did 
something for Tad at Christmas, though Eben’s 
“something” was never much. The prospect 
of something a little extra from the mission 
outweighed Eben’s arguments against mixing 
with the mission folks, and so Tad won his 
father’s half-hearted approval of his going 
“just this once.” 

Tad came home from the mission school 
with a peculiar light in his eye and a small 
Testament in his pocket. His father met him 
at the door with some commonplace remark 
that had nothing to do with the school, for 
Eben Chapman saw in the boy’s face a new 
expression and he hesitated to say what was 
in his mind. 

A little later the two sat eating their supper, 
each watching the other furtively across the 
table and sparring for an opening. 

“Ain’t yuh got anythin’ to tell me about it, 
Tad?” Eben Chapman’s dreamy eyes sought 
his son’s in a way you may have seen a pet 
dog’s eyes look up into yours for recognition 
and sympathy. 

“Nothing much to tell, dad,” replied the 
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boy. “There was singing and praying, and 
then a bell rang and everybody talked, and 
then a bell rang again and there was more 
singing and praying, and that’s about the 
whole of it.”’ 

“Huh,” grunted Eben. A moment later he 
asked, “How d’ yuh like it, Tad?” The 
question came slowly. 

“Oh, it’s all right I guess,” answered the 
boy with seeming indifference; “I don’t see 
nothing much for it and nothing much against 
it. I suppose I learned something, though I 
don’t know as it'll do me any good. They 
were all right to me, but I didn’t feel com- 
fortable like. But I suppose I can get used to 
that.” 

“Goin’ agin, Tad?” 

“Tm going up till Christmas, anyhow — 
may be longer.” ‘This was about as near to a 
positive assertion looking to the future as 
Thaddeus had ever made, and it startled his 
father. 

“S’pose, Tad, I’d say yuh can’t go agin?” 

“Suppose,” replied Tad, with a suspicion 
of a smile, “I should say I'd go any way, 
dad?” 

The eyes of Eben Chapman opened wide. 
He laid down his knife, the blade of which 
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heaped high with beans, had stopped halfway 
between his plate and his mouth, and he 
leaned far over the table. 

“Thaddeus, boy, ye never talked like that to 
me afore. That’s somethin’ yuh learned at 
the mission. I tell yuh now, Thaddeus Chap- 
man,” and the big fist of the man was lifted 
above his head and in imminent danger of 
coming down upon the table, “yuh can’t never 
go there agin. D’yuh hear me? That’s 
settled.” 

Tad had but few times in his life seen his 
father angry. It would not be true to say 
that he was not frightened. For a moment he 
wondered what answer to make; then slowly 
rising from the table, he took out of his pocket 
his Testament, wet his thumb on the end of 
his tongue, and began slowly and laboriously 
turning its pages. Backward, forward, back- 
ward again he turned its leaves till his eye lit 
on a page that looked familiar. Running his 
index finger up and down the page from verse 
to verse, he suddenly stopped, and, approach- 
ing his father, bade him read where his finger 
pointed. 

“Read it out loud, dad.” 

Eben was not without curiosity and this 
overcame to some extent his angry mood. 
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Taking the book for a moment, with some 
difficulty he read: 

“He that loveth father and mother more 
than Me is not worthy of Me.” 

Eben stopped and looked up puzzled into 
the eyes of his boy who was standing directly 
over him and following the words of the printed 
page as the man read. 

“That was our lesson to-day, dad.” 

And still Eben Chapman was silent, but all 
the time a storm was gathering within. With 
knitted brow and trembling hands he turned 
again to the page and read the verse — this 
time to himself. 

“And the man said it was this way,” said 
Tad. “If a fellow’s conscience told him to 
do anything or not to do anything, it was God 
talking to him and he’d better listen to God 
than listen to any one else — even father or 
mother.” 

“He told yuh that? That smooth-faced 
upstart come into my house and set my boy 
agin me and his mother? Whois he? Where 
is he?” 

Eben rose from the table and looked wildly 
about as if expecting the mild-mannered young 
missionary to suddenly appear before him. 

“T’ll thrash him, Tad,” he went on; “Tl 
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clean out that hull mission, I will. Eben 
Chapman’s no fighter. He’s a peaceable man, 
but Tad, Tad, my boy, yuh’re all I’ve got on 
earth and they ain’t goin’ to take yuh away 
from me.” 

The man threw the book upon the floor as 
though it were a thing of evil, and reaching 
out his two hands toward the lad who stood 
awkwardly irresolute before him, he continued 
pleadingly, “It don’t mean that, Tad; it don’t. 
Yer mother loved that book, an’, if she was 
here, she’d say, ‘Tad, obey yer parents.’ It 
says somethin’ like that some’eres in the book. 
I’m no scholar, an’ I can’t find it, but it’s 
there. And I reckon it says, too, that when 
yer mother is dead, yuh must obey yer father. 
That there,” he pointed to the book under the 
table, “ain’t like yer mother’s. I’ve heerd 
of folks makin’ their own Bibles. This is one 
of ’em. ‘They’ve doctored it up to suit their- 
selves. Come here, Tad, an’ let me tell yuh 
somethin’. I’ve never said much about it 
*cause I didn’t want to trouble yuh. Come in 
the other room where we can look at her 
pictur.” 

The two went together into the only other 
room of the cottage and took seats facing each 
other. 
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“Years ago,” began Eben, “ an’ next month’s 
the month, yer mother an’ me was married. 
It was in a little church down East a ways. 
I’ve never heered any one call yer mother purty, 
but to me she was allers the purtiest woman in 
all the world. That’s her pictur on the wall 
there. It’s faded some an’ don’t look like 
her, but any one can see, Tad, she was worth 
doin’ anythin’ for, an’ what Eben Chapman 
did fer her didn’t begin to be enough. For 
five or six years we worked together; yer 
mother worked harder than I did, an’ besides 
she helped along by prayin’ an’ readin’ that 
book. ‘Then when we got our little home all 
paid fer, she began prayin’ fer yuh — before 
yuh was born, Tad. Then yuh came an’ we 
was rich. I hate to tell yuh the rest, Tad. I 
thought I never would, but what yuh read in 
that book makes me change my mind. When 
yuh began to live, Tad, yer mother begun to 
die. It seemed like every breath yuh drew 
came out o’ her. As yuh got bigger an’ 
stronger, she pined away an’ got smaller an’ 
weaker. Fact was, Tad, the minute they put 
yuh in her arms that first day, she was as good 
as lost to me. She used to say to me, “Eben, 
I’m goin’ to die, but our little Thaddeus will 
take my place.’” 
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There was a long silence, in which the man 
struggled with his emotions. ‘T'ad did not 
move or utter a word. 

“The doctor came every day,” Eben went 
on. “I had to give up work an’ take care of 
yuh. Then they told me I must go away with 
her, that we were too near the sea; the air 
wasn’t good fer her. It was purty hard to 
sell the place after workin’ so long fer it, but 
I didn’t have any money to take her away an’ 
I had already borrowed some, so I had to sell 
it. After payin’ my debts I didn’t have much 
left. Then we went up into New Hampshire 
where her folks lived an’ I got a few acres of 
hardscrabble on the sunny side of a hill an’ 
grubbed away fer a livin’, an’ all the time yuh 
kep’ on a-growin’ big an’ hearty, an’ she kep’ 
on a-dyin’. I saw she was a-goin’ an’ I 
couldn’t help it. ‘They kep’ tellin’ me it was 
the climate she wanted, so I sold the new place 
an’ borrowed some money from her folks an’ 
we moved ag’in. I thought she couldn’t live 
to git there, but she was a plucky woman, Tad, 
yer mother was. An’ all the time she was 
tryin’ to encourage me an’ tellin’ me not to 
worry. She didn’t want me to do what I did, 
but what could a fellow do as long’s he had a 
dollar in his pocket or two hands to work with? 
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I couldn’t help it, Tad, fer she was yer mother. 
I couldn’t help thinkin’ she was givin’ her life 
fer yuh an’ fer me, an’ I thought tum about 
was fair play, an’ I'd give mine fer her. I 
allers thought, Tad, maybe when yuh growed 
up yuh’d do somethin’ fer me, so’s to sort of 
even things up.” 

Then there was another pause. Perhaps 
Eben Chapman thought his boy would say 
something. ‘Tad, indeed, was gathering him- 
self to speak, but somehow he couldn’t. So 
Eben went on: 

“Tt wasn’t any better in Virginny. So she 
said one day it wasn’t no use tryin’. I 
felt if she had giv’ up it wasn’t no use fer me 
to hope. I knew then she was really goin’ to 
die. I didn’t want her to die there among 
strangers. This time there wasn’t much to 
sell, but it give me enough money to get her 
back to Connecticut and to the old town where 
we was married, and where I could lay her 
among friends.” 

The tears were now running down the man’s 
cheeks, the first wetting those furrowed cheeks 
had had in many a year. 

“ Just before she died she didn’t say much, 
but she just took one of your little hands and 
put it in mine an’ says, ‘Tad, my little son, be 
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good to yer daddy.’ She allers called me 
daddy in talkin’ to ye. I allers thought that 
when she said that, she knew everythin’ was 
gone with me, an’ that some day I’d need some- 
body to look after me. I allers tried to keep 
it from her that we'd lost everythin’ huntin’ 
health fer her, an’ I never complained. But 
somehow, she had a way of knowin’ everythin’ 
that was goin’ on. I guess she knew I wouldn’t 
ever amount to much ag’in, an’ was just think- 
in’ that some day somethin’ might come be- 
tween you and me — somethin’, maybe, like a 
—mission. Yer mother gave her life fer yuh, 
Tad; an’ I ” The man could go no fur- 
ther. His frame shook like a great tree in a 
storm. He reached out both hands towards 
his big, awkward, freckle-faced boy. Both 
stood up, and then for the first time Tad spoke: 

“Tl not go to the mission again, dad. Ill 
do what you tell me.” ‘Then for a moment the 
two stood locked in each other’s arms —a 
homely picture, unless viewed from heaven. 

That night after Tad had gone to bed, Eben 
Chapman hunted up his dead wife’s Bible and 
spent hours by the dim light of a candle hunt- 
ing the key to the meaning of the strange verse 
he had read from the Mission Testament. 


CHAPTER II 


Ut to this time Tad had gone to school, 
but he had been a poor student. 'Teach- 
ers had coaxed and threatened and sent bad 
reports home to Eben, but with no manifest 
results. Little, indeed, had been expected 
from a bad report sent to Tad’s home, for 
Eben Chapman, it was well known, had been 
heard to say that schooling spoiled more boys 
than it ever helped, and that, as for his boy, 
he’d rather he wouldn’t know too much. It 
was Eben’s theory, well understood in the 
community, that education brought high- 
flown notions, made people put on airs, as- 
sume to be what they were not, and forget 
their humble beginnings. Eben did not want 
to see Tad “stuck up,” as were certain of 
his neighbors whom he was not slow to 
name. 

Some people thought that it was merely the 
father’s excuse for getting the boy’s time, but 
others met this with the remark that Tad, even 
when he had the opportunity, seldom worked 
in the garden, and that on Saturdays he was 
never known to do more than make a show 
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of work, however much the season demanded 
his best efforts. 

This much was to Tad’s credit, that whenever 
his father offered a suggestion that he quit 
school, the boy stoutly protested and in the 
end had his way, although it was tacitly under- 
stood between the two that Tad’s day of grace 
was soon to end. 

Then, too, it is due to Tad to say that he did 
try, in so far as was in him, to keep abreast 
with his classmates and that he even studied 
at home nights. The kitchen table served as 
desk, and a poor kerosene lamp with un- 
trimmed wick and sadly besmeared chimney 
served as light by which this clumsy-minded 
boy struggled, not unheroically, to keep his 
place in school. 

Tad’s father never went out after nightfall. 
On the side of the kitchen table opposite Tad 
he was accustomed sleepily to smoke his pipe 
and listen to Tad’s mumbling figures till, 
wakened by a call for assistance, he took the 
slate from the boy’s hand, and, while the latter 
slowly read and reread the problem, Eben 
figured in sprawling characters his attempted 
solution of it. Eben never balked at the task. 
Indeed it was one of the proudest moments of 
his life when he could actually “do a sum” 
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for Tad. Every time he reached a correct 
solution, even if it was by a wondrous route 
-and by dint of much putting down and 
rubbing out, his self-satisfaction, was un- 


bounded. But when, try as he might till his 
fingers were stiff, his hair awry, and his tem- 
per sorely tried, the correct answer would not 
come, he was accustomed to take refuge in a 
wholesale condemnation of “fool teachers and 
fool books that put sech questions.” Then, 
after handing the slate back to Tad with a 
look of defiance, he would go mumbling to 
bed and leave the plodding Tad to work out 
his own salvation. 

Naturally the time came when no more the 
slate was passed across the table. Tad had 
gotten into decimals and Eben Chapman was 
left behind. ‘The night this fact dawned on 
Eben was the stormiest one that kitchen had 
ever known. Not that Eben was angry at 
Tad. No, the boy wasn’t to blame. It was 


the “ dum’d nonsense ” that Tad was compelled 


to “rassle with.” Then Eben begged the 
boy to quit school and go to work. Every 
promise within and without his power to per- 
form he made and made again. He would 
give Tad half the crop; he would do all the 
work himself, and all the boy need do was ride 
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about the village behind old Prince, deliver 
the garden stuff and take in the money. Tad 
should have every freedom, every opportunity 
to enjoy life, every advantage, except that of 
going to school. It was a temptation to the 
boy, as his eyes traveled back and forth be- 
tween the pages filled with the awful decimals 
and his father’s pleading eyes. It was a hard 
fight for a boy of fifteen, but the decimals won. 
Then Eben Chapman slammed the door and 
stumbled into bed, to lie awake plotting till 
long after Tad had closed his book and crawled 
in by his side. 

The following afternoon a certain store in 
the village received a call from Eben Chapman, 
who came in stealthily between daylight and 
lamplight. The clerk who waited on him 
noted the unusual diffidence of his manner, 
but thought little of it as Eben’s eccentricities 
had ceased to be a matter of surprise among 
those who knew him. His purchases were 
strange for a man of his age and character; 
a slate, a pencil, and an arithmetic. His only 
comment as the clerk showed him the arith- 
metic and asked him if that was what he 
wanted, was something about “too many books 
in the schools nowadays.” At the same time 
he opened the book, turned the leaves clumsily 
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till his eye rested upon a page headed decimals, 
_ then pushed the book into his pocket, paid the 
price, and went out. The clerk made the 
remark to a bystander a little later that “ Eben 
Chapman was closer than the bark on a tree; 
he had even begrudged his son a school book.” 

If, after that day, the neighbors kept tab on 
Eben Chapman’s movements they must have 
noted that he spent the greater part of the 
morning indoors; that, instead of appearing 
early among his vegetables, he seldom took a 
hoe in hand till the sun was long up and Tad 
had been in school for several hours. Had 
they sought to learn the cause they might, by 
peering through the kitchen window, have 
seen Eben, heavy-browed, his chair tilted far 
forward, his hands clutching a slender pencil, 
tracing monstrous angular figures upon a 
slate — studying decimals. ‘Then those busy- 
bodies might have met in convention and 
solemnly discussed the meaning of this singular 
spectacle. They never would have known — 
indeed, only He who reads the hearts of men 
could know — what problem Eben Chapman 
was working out, for it was no problem set in 
the book, and no figures on the slate repre- 
sented its terms. It was simply this: How 
was Eben Chapman to prevent his son Tad 
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from growing out of his life and beyond him; 
how was Eben Chapman to save from the 
wreck of all his hopes and ambitions the one 
thing that made life worth living — the re- 
spect and companionship of his boy? 

Day after day Eben Chapman groaned 
through his task, big tears rolling down his 
furrowed cheeks, falling upon the slate, and 
blotting out his awkward figures, till, lost in 
his grief and despair, his head dropped upon 
his big arms that were spread upon the table, _ 
and his chest heaved with the cruel storm of 
doubt and fear that raged within. 

Eben Chapman was studying 'Tad’s lesson 
ahead of him, so that when night came and the 
boy wrestled with his tasks he might say to 
him, “it is thus and so, Tad,” and Tad would 
respect his father. 

Eben had a hiding-place for his book and 
slate. It was behind his dead wife’s picture 
— the most natural place in the world for 
Eben to think of at such a time, for she alone 
would keep his secret. 

In time Tad passed the examination that 
entitled him to enter the high school. True, 
it was by dint of some powerful fine figuring 
on the part of the teachers that he passed, but 
his name was read out among the names of 
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those who had succeeded and what mattered 
how it happened? The night Tad brought 
home his certificate, and, with an air of im- 
portance in his manner that was unusual with 
the lad, laid it on the table where his father 
might see it, was another stormy one in the 
Chapman home. Eben’s one remark when 
he read the slip was, “ Yuh’ve got yer educa- 
tion. Now what are yuh goin’ to do with it?” 

The two sat facing each other across the 
supper table at the time. 

“I’m not through yet, dad. I’m going to 
high school next fall.” There was a tone of 
triumph in the boy’s words. Eben Chapman 
did not fail to note it and it nettled him. He 
knew as well as did Tad that the passing of 
the examination, which, in fact, both had been 
preparing for, meant high school for Tad. 
But it served his purpose to assume now that 
it had meant all along an end of schooling for 
the boy. 

“Goin’ to high school, eh? Yuh’re goin’ 
to no high school. What’s a high school fer a 
poor man’s boy? No, young feller, yuh’ll 
stay right here with yer father. Yuh’re big 
enough and strong enough to work, and yuh’ye 
had enough school — twice as much as yer 
father ever had.” 
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Tad made a heated reply. It was not in- 
tended to sound harsh or unfilial, but it did. 

“See here, now, dad, if you think I’m going 
to stay here with you all my life in this miser- 
able shanty and dig potatoes for a living you 
are mighty much mistaken. I might as well 
tell you that I’m out for something better, and 
you know as well as I do that a fellow can’t get 
it without education. And you needn’t think 
you are going to keep me an ignoramus and 
poor as a church mouse all my life, like you 
are. I won’t stand it.” 

The result was a lighted match dropped 
into a powder magazine. ‘The accumulated 
displeasure of weeks and months now welled 
up into Eben Chapman’s heart in one great 
flood. His neck swelled, his big hands smote 
the air, his lumbering form seemed to tower to 
twice its height as he arose abruptly from the 
table and glowered at the boy, who sat, white 
and immovable, awaiting the blow. 

“Miserable shanty! Ignoramus! It’s that, 
is it? Yuh’re too good fer yer dad, eh? 
Yuh’ve got to be a gentleman, and yuh’re too 
nice to dig pertaters! ‘Then, Thaddeus Chap- 
man, yuh’re too much of a gentleman to live 
here. If what's good enough fer me ain’t 
good enough fer yuh, the sooner we part the 
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better. So git out. Git out! I say. Don’t 
set there gapin’ at me like a fool. Git yer 
duds an’ go, an’ don’t yuh take anythin’ that 
don’t belong to yuh, an’ don’t yuh come back, 
either.” 

With this Eben Chapman left the room, 
throwing his arms about as if striking at an 
imaginary foe, and muttering between clenched 
teeth. 

Thaddeus Chapman was not naturally 
quick of movement. His feet were too far 
from the center of motive power and too big 
for that. And now these feet seemed glued to 
the floor. 

“Turned out!” he exclaimed aloud. 

Then his eye lighted on the certificate that 
had fallen to the floor. He stooped, picked it 
up and gazed at it a long time. For this he 
had fought and struggled against every odds. 
In this he had had his first triumph; his first 
pride of conquest; his first joy of acquisition; 
his first real hopes and aspirations for the 
future. With this in his hand he had seemed 
to burst a chrysalis and spring into the sun- 
light of a new world, in which he had seen 
himself a man among men struggling as other 
men struggle, achieving as other men achieve, 
gaining honor and riches as other men gain 
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honor and riches. And a part of his dream 
had been that with all this he might surround 
his old father with ease and comfort. And 
now this same father had turned him out of 
his home! 

Then it occurred to him that he would see 
his father once more and tell him how he had 
meant to achieve success for him, to save him 
from poverty and distress in old age, to sur- 
round him with comfort, and thus repay him 
for all his kindness to his mother and to him- 
self. He recalled the night his father had told 
the story of his self-sacrifice. Then, with 
trembling hands, he pushed open the door into 
the adjoining room; but it was empty — his 
father had gone out. For a moment he stood 
irresolute, then, gathering together his few 
belongings, he, too, went out into the falling 
night. 

Later Eben Chapman returned, unrepentant 
and unforgiving. He had walked miles in 
the hour that he had been gone and every step 
seemed to increase his ferocious spirit. Enter- 
ing the house, he lighted a lamp and, strangely 
enough, he set it so that its beam fell directly 
on the path that led to the front gate. Then 
he sat down and buried his face in his hands. 

Can the father heart have a greater sorrow 
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than this — a wayward, disobedient, ungrate- 
ful son? But after every tempest there comes 
acalm. After rage in the heart of Eben Chap- 
man came sorrow; not sorrow for Tad, but 
sorrow for himself — for Eben Chapman, left 
alone, deserted. 

In his heart of hearts Eben thought he was 
right. And then, without admitting anything, 
he said to himself, “ But what if Tad is right ? 
The boy looked so strong and so earnest when 
he said he was going to high school.” As he 
remembered him speaking so glowingly of his 
hopes he felt, somehow or other, that Tad was 
something to be proud of. ‘Then it dawned 
upon him gradually that he had driven Tad 
away and that possibly the boy would never 
come back. 

“God in heaven:” the man groaned, lifting 
his agonized face to that of his wife, looking 
out of the picture upon the wall, “tell him to 
come back. He knows he’s all I’ve got.” 

It was at this juncture that Tad, peering 

cautiously in at the window, out of which the 
lamp blazed a path to the gate, saw his father’s 
drawn face, his uplifted hands, his bent form. 
The boy’s eyes turned to the yellow picture on 
the wall. It seemed to speak to him. This 
was all too much for Tad. He loved this 
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man who had been father, mother, brother, 
and sister to him from infancy. That love 
was now sweeping into his heart and filling it. 
As he trudged the streets, his bundle under 
his arm, he had seemed to hear that father 
calling to him to return and be a dutiful son. 
“Perhaps, after all,” he said, “dad’s right. 
Perhaps I’m not fit to be anything much. No- 
body in this town will ever want me. They 
always say I’m just Eben Chapman’s boy; 
they always say that. But what should I 
care? Eben Chapman’s as good as any of 
them. Je doesn’t harm any one, and no man 
can say he ever failed to give him a square 
deal. There’s a worse thing than being an 
Eben Chapman, or an Eben Chapman’s son.” 

It was in this frame of mind that Tad found 
himself when he turned the corner near home 
and saw the stream of light from the lamp in 
the window. It was as if Tad had understood 
its meaning, for his heart bounded and his 
step quickened. Without a particle of fear 
he entered the gate and made his way to the 
window. The sight that there met his eyes 
settled the question, and, turning to the door 
which was always unlocked, he opened it and 
entered. Eben Chapman looked up as the 
tall, ungainly form of his son filled the door. 
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_ Anger, joy, surprise, and love chased them- 
_ selves over his rough face; his fingers twitched 
and his form swayed for a moment. 

“Dad, I have come to tell you I'll give it up.” 

“Give it up. Give up —?” 

“The high school, dad, the education.” 

“Do yuh mean it?” the man asked, totter- 
ing toward the boy. “Give up the great things 
yuh wanted to be an’ do, jist to stay at home 
with me, with yer old, good-fer-nothing 
father ?” 

“Yes, dad.”’ 

“ An’ hoe pertaters, Tad?” 

“Yes, dad.” 

“No, not that! Yuh won’t hoe pertaters! 
Pll not let yuh touch the dirty things. Yuh 
can have books, an’ maps, an’ slates, an’ — 
an’ — everything, Tad, an’ yuh’ll jest study 
here. We'll study together. Tl teach yuh 
what I know that yuh don’t know, an’ yuh’ll 
teach me what yuh know that I don’t know, 
an’ we'll educate ourselves. God bless yuh, 
Tad. Yuh’ll never regret it.” 

Then drawing up two chairs facing each 
other, Eben proffered one to the boy. 

“Set down, Tad, an’ let me tell yuh about 
yer uncle Ed. Then yuh’ll understand yer 
father better, my boy.” 
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“Yer uncle Ed was the youngest of us 
brothers. The oldest was yer uncle Reuben, 
who went away to the war an’ never come 
back. Ed was the smartest. He didn’t have 
to study. Readin’, writin’, and ’rithmetic jest 
come sort of natural with him. But with me 
it was different; I didn’t take to books, so father 
took me out of school an’ put me to work, 
while Ed — Ed, he went on from one school 
to another, jist fairly skippin’ through, studyin’ 
ahead of his classes all the time. Ed said the 
schools at home was too easy fer him, so he 
got father to let him quit school an’ go ’way 
to a big school, where he spent a powerful 
sight of father’s money. | 

“We were all of us awful proud of Ed. 
Mother wrote him twice a week, an’ jest seemed 
to be livin’ to git Ed’s answers, an’ when she 
got ’em she would pore over ’em by the hour, 
an’ sometimes when she thought no one was 
lookin’ she’d cry over ’em. Father used to 
say it cost a heap of money, but he allers said, 
too, that Ed was goin’ to grow up an’ do great 
things an’ pay him back, an’ sometimes he 
said he didn’t care if he never got the money, 
"cause “twas honor enough in his old age to 
have a son as smart as Ed. An’ all the time 
I was huskin’ corn an’ feedin’ pigs, an’ listenin’ 
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to the talk about Ed, as proud as any of ’em, 
an’ not a bit jealous, fer Ed was smart, an’ 
then, yuh know, he was my own brother. 
Some day I knew he’d be a great man, an’ 
*twould be somethin’ to be Ed’s brother. 
“But one day father an’ mother went away 
to visit Ed. It was graduatin’ time an’ when 
they come back somehow they looked different. 
Father seemed worried all the time an’ mother 
used to cry a good deal in a quiet way. Ed 
didn’t come home. He went away out west 
where he got married. Father sent him 
money, but he got so he didn’t tell us about it 
an’ tried to keep it from us. First thing I 
knew there was a mortgage on the place. 
Then mother died an’ her last words was 
about Ed. Ed didn’t come to the funeral. 
He jest sent a letter sayin’ how sorry he was, 
an’ that he was too far away an’ was jest a 
little pinched fer money at the time. After 
that, Tad, father never mentioned Ed’s name 
to me till one day he said: ‘Eben, the place 
has got to go. Ed’s in trouble ag’in, an’ it’ll 
take all I’ve got to save him. Maybe when 
he sees he’s got it all he’ll straighten up.’ I 
tried to argue with father against sellin’ the 
place, but he only said, ‘Mother would do it. 
Ed’s a smart boy. He’s sowed all his wild 
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oats now. He says he’s goin’ to settle down 
an’ make a home fer me. Yuh’ll have to 
strike out alone now, Eben, fer yerself. 
Yuh’ve been faithful to me an’ mother, but 
there’s nothin’ now fer yuh but yer father’s 
love an’ blessin’, an’ yer mother’s mem’ry.’ 
An’ so the old place went. Father took the 
money west an’ put it into Ed’s hands. ‘Then 
father lived another year —” 

“With uncle Ed?” interrupted Tad eagerly. 

“No, with me. An’, Tad, yer grandfather 
died a broken-hearted old man in these very 
arms of mine.” 

For a full minute the twe sat in silence. 
Then, looking into Tad’s serious, homely face, 
Eben Chapman said: “Tad, when yuh said 
so determined like, to-night, yuh was goin’ to 
high school there was somethin’ in yer face 
that minded me of yer uncle Ed.” 


CHAPTER III 
HE following morning Eben and Tad 


rose early, as was their custom, and 
without referring to the events of the night 
before went to work — Tad to set breakfast 
and Eben to do the chores about the barn. 

Tad, after putting the finishing touches to 
the meager preparations for the morning meal, 
went to the door to call his father. When 
Eben appeared he was red and dripping from 
his morning wash at the well and ready for a 
hard rub with a coarse towel and the cere- 
mony of combing his few locks of hair into a 
semblance of order before a cracked mirror 
that had done service for many years in the 
Chapman family. 

Few words were spoken between father and 
son during the progress of the breakfast. 
Both were thinking —and thinking of the 
same thing. Eben wanted to be kind to Tad 
in view of what had happened the evening 
before, but he did not know how, so he kept 
still; indeed, for the first time in his life the 
old man was distinctly embarrassed in the 
presence of his son. Tad was conscious of 
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no feeling of resentment toward his father, 
nor yet was he particularly grateful to him; 
his mind was in a state of bewilderment like 
that of one awakened from a strange dream 
and not quite certain that it was a dream. 
The thought of never going to school again 
was a strange one. Indeed Tad had never 
before taken occasion to think of the time when 
he would not be going to school. But during 
the three or four months just passed something 
new had come into Tad’s thought — a pur- 
pose to make something out of himself, an 
ambition to rise out of the humble plane in 
which his lot had been cast, a desire to be and 
do something worth while. But this morning 
Tad could see only so far as a seat on the 
vegetable wagon behind old Prince, and try 
as he might to look into his father’s eyes and 
seem natural when he felt so strange and 
uneasy, he just couldn’t do it. Hence an 
embarrassment on the part of father and son 
and hence silence. 

Under such circumstances each hurried 
through his breakfast. Tad was the first to 
put down his knife and fork and rise from the 
table. Putting on his cap he was about to 
leave the house. At this Eben broke the 
silence. 
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“Where yuh goin’, Tad?” There was a 
note of tenderness and something, too, of 
uneasiness in the man’s tone. 

“Tm going up to the schoolhouse to get 
my books,” replied Thaddeus, without turning. 

“What's the use? Yuh won’t need ’em 
no longer. Why don’t yuh leave ’em there? 
Some feller may want *°em more’n yuh do.” 

It was evident that Eben Chapman feared 
to have the boy come under the spell of the 
schoolhouse again. ‘Tad was shrewd enough 
to read his father’s mind. 

“You needn’t get scared, dad,” he said, 
with a half grin, “I’m coming back. And 
don’t forget, too, I’m going up to the school- 
house Friday night to the commencement. 
It’s going to be quite a show. You ought to 
see the decorating they are doing. They’re 
going to move in a piano from Martin’s store 
and the band is going to be there, and — 
and— ,” here Tad hesitated, “and you know 
I'm to read my essay.” 

Sure enough! The essay on which Tad had 
labored hour after hour for weeks, refusing to 
ask aid, and declaring that his father should 
not hear it till he heard it in the schoolhouse 
the night of the commencement. 

Eben Chapman knew all about that essay. 
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When first told of it he was not a little proud 
that his son was to take part, but his pride was 
not unmixed with worry. What was Tad 
going to say in that essay? He had thought 
over that with considerable uneasiness and 
tried by every kind of trickery and bribery to 
get a look at the paper; for, if it was a fact that 
his boy was to be on the program he wanted 
to know what he was going to say. Not that 
he had no confidence in Tad. He knew the 
boy could do it; better, he declared to himself, 
than any boy in Bellmont. But he had a 
father’s feeling that he ought to be consulted 
about it. At times he had been a little piqued; 
now he was well-nigh angry. 

“What’s the use,’’ he said testily, “of yer 
readin’ that paper if yuh ain’t a goin’ to school 
no more?” 

“°Cause it’s on the program, dad, and the 
program’s all printed, my name and all, by 
this time. I can’t back out now.” 

“Well, maybe yuh can’t, but I don’t see no 
use of it. One thing’s certain, I shan’t go to 
hear it.””. There was a storm gathering in the 
rough heart of Eben Chapman. You could 
see it by the shake of his head. Tad noticed 
it and sought to ward it off. 

“Now, dad, you don’t treat a fellow fair. 
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I wanted to go to high school, and you won’t 
let me. I told you last night I would do as 
you wanted, and you don’t know how hard it 
was to say it. Now you won’t hear me read 
my essay. Everybody will be there and every 
fellow’s folks, and there won’t be anybody 
there that’s interested in me or cares for me.” 
Tad’s voice broke. 
Eben Chapman was not without a heart. 
“Well, I'll see,” he said more kindly. “Read 
it to me now, Tad, an’ if it’s all right, Ill 
go. 
“No, Id rather not, dad. It’ll sound better 
to you if you don’t hear it before the entertain- 
ment. I wish you wouldn’t ask me.” 
“Then there’s somethin’ in it yuh don’t 
want me to know,’’ he growled, the storm 
rising again. “That's why yuh’re keepin’ it 
to yerself. I tell yuh right now, I'll not go a 
step till I know what’s writ in that paper.” 
A spark of rebellion kindled in Tad’s eyes, 
but in a moment it went out. Then, slowly 
and with difficulty, he drew from the inside 
pocket of his coat, from some place within the 
lining, for the pocket had no bottom, a few 
sheets of paper rolled and tied with a string. 
“Hadn’t I better wait till you’ve done your 
work, dad — to-night, say?” 
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“Might’s well now as any time,” growled 
Eben. 

Eben Chapman sat bolt upright and looked 
straight ahead of him out of a window. Tad 
who had taken his stand back of his father’s 
chair, was holding the paper in his hands, but 
not seeing a line, for by much reading and 
rereading he had learned it by heart. 

“Tt’s called ‘Excelsior,’ dad. The teacher 
named it.” 

“What’s it mean?” came the gruff inquiry. 

“Tt’s Latin, and it means higher.” 

“Tf it means higher, why don’t yuh call it 
higher, so’s folks can know what yuh’re talkin’ 
about? That’s what comes of educatin’ a 
boy — he can’t talk like common people. All 
right, go ahead. Queer name. Anyhow I hope 
it ain’t all as hard to understand as its name.”’ 

Then Tad began, slowly and _hesitatingly 
at first; but after a moment confidence grew 
and the words came rapidly and with spirit. 
The theme was the duty everyone owes to 
himself to make all possible out of his oppor- 
tunities; the obligation one is under to develop 
to the highest efficiency all his varied talents. 
Illustration followed illustration from the lives 
of successful men. Then as a sort of exordium 
it said: 
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“Going through life is like climbing a 
mountain. In childhood we are in a pleasant 
valley with everything about us to make us 
happy without our effort. There is green 
grass, and flowers and the music of birds. 
We look up to the little hills and say, ‘How 
high they are!’ We feel we can never climb 
them. At first we do not wish to; we are 
satisfied to play in the lowlands. A little 
later we begin to look more longingly toward 
their summits. We run to see if indeed we 
can climb them. Yes, we can! And in the 
clearer, purer air that we breathe we feel glad 
we have come. ‘Then we see other hilltops 
beyond, and other people, older than ourselves, 
standing on their summits, rejoicing in the 
view; and we wish we, too, might be among 
them. So again we set out. Soon we leave 
behind the lazy crowd who were content to 
idle away their time on the low levels amid 
the shadows and miasmas of the valley. Now 
with quickened pulse we fairly spring along 
the path that leads up, up we know not where, 
but always into purer, sweeter air, and to 
heights from which the little things of earth 
dwindle to nothingness, and everything about 
us speaks of God. Then we cease to fret’and 
whine; then we laugh at our petty burdens and 
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losses; then we begin to think great thoughts, 
to love great things, to aspire to great achieve- 
ments. And still there are heights above and 
beyond us, and still we climb, crying all the 
time, ‘Excelsior!’ This, my friends, is the 
life of the great and the good man.” 

Then the boy told the story of the Alpine 
climbers, and closed with a ringing appeal to 
his classmates to make “Excelsior” their 
motto through life, and never rest until they 
had achieved the highest goal of which their 
lives were capable. 

Eben Chapman sat immovable, as still as 
a piece of stone through the whole of the 
recitation. Then, at its close, he asked with 
a voice charged with feeling, “Who writ that 
nonsense ?” 

“T did,” replied Tad, simply. 

“Yuh didn’t,” snorted the man, rising sud- 
denly from his chair. “No son of mine writ 
sech dribble. An’ yuh’re goin’ to read that 
afore all the people of this town — people that 
know yuh, Tad Chapman, son of Eben Chap- 
man, the huckster, without a dollar to his 
name an’ hardly a shirt to his back? Yuh 
think people’ll believe yuh writ that? .No 
boy ever writ it. They’ll say yuh stole it, 
which yuh did, outen a book. Yubh’re goin’ 
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to disgrace yerself an’ me, too, by it. Like’s 
not they'll hiss yuh off the stage. An’ 
when yuh go drivin’ Prince about town, 
_ people’ll say to each other, ‘Do yuh mind the 
night Tad Chapman put his foot in it?’ Yuh 
didn’t write it, an’ I can prove it, fer I remem- 
ber readin’ about that feller shoutin’ ‘ Excel- 
sior!’ up in the mountains when I was a boy.” 

“But, dad,” said Thaddeus, pleadingly, 
“that part wasn’t intended to be mine. That 
wasn’t original. I just used it to show —” 

“Tf part’s a lie, it’s all a lie, an’ I know what 
Tm talkin’ about,” broke in Eben. “ Gimme 
that paper.” 

Tad drew back to escape his father’s gath- 
ering wrath. 

“Gimme it, I say. Yuh shan’t read it. 
Ill write yuh one that the son of Eben Chap- 
man can read without makin’ hisself the fool 
of the town. Give it up,” he cried, advancing 
threateningly, “I won’t ask again.” 

Slowly Tad brought forward the paper, 
His father grabbed it from his hands, tore it 
into fragments, and, lifting the lid from the 
stove thrust it into the fire. 

“That’s the last yuh’ll see o’ that,” he 
chuckled. 

Tad Chapman stood with quivering lip, big 
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lad that he was. He was accustomed to 
stormy scenes. Eben Chapman never grew 
angry excepting with Tad, and that was on 
rare occasions. He was kind to his old horse, 
patient with his poverty and misfortune, un- 
complaining among his neighbors, and, in the 
eyes of the community, docile to the last 
degree. For Tad was reserved the spectacle 
of Eben Chapman angry. For Tad also was 
reserved the spectacle of Eben Chapman 
contrite, gentle, loving as a woman. Indeed 
the severity of Eben’s tempest was only equaled 
by the tender beauty of the calm that followed. 
The sunshine came generally as unheralded 
as did the storm. ‘Tad had seen this and had 
come to recognize both the storm and the 
calm as manifestations of his father’s love — 
a cruel way to love, to be sure, but a way that 
Tad could not alter by word or deed. So it 
was that, having replaced the lid and turned 
to face again his son, who stood mute and 
motionless awaiting the blowing over of the 
tempest, Eben Chapman at once became 
another man. 

“Tad,” he began quietly, “I'll write yuh an 
essay fer Friday night that'll make ’em think. 
There won’t be a thing in it about valleys an’ 
flowers an’ fool people trampin’ up into moun- 
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tains fer nothin’ in particular but air, which 
they could get plenty of at home if they’d 
keep the windows open. But there'll be 
common sense in it, an’ it'll do some people 
good that hears it.” 

“But they won’t let me speak it,” broke in 
Tad. “Our essays had to be handed in a 
week ago.” 

“What’s to hinder, my boy? What’s to 
hinder? Once yuh git on yer feet, yuh can 
say yer say, an’ nobody’ll tech yuh. An’ I'll 
be there to see they don’t,” and Eben looked 
perfectly able to do what he threatened, as he 
stood there glaring defiantly at imaginary 
enemies. 

Tad shook his head. “They won’t let me, 
dad.” 

“They will, I tell yuh. Anyway, it’s yer 
last day of school, an’ yuh owe it to yer old 
father to do yer best. Yuh can teach them 
people somethin’ up there at the schoolhouse. 
They’re teachin’ a lot of tommy-rot about 
edication an’ livin’ above yer neighbors; an’ 
it’s yer time to tell ’em a thing or two an’ set 
’em right. Tl give yuh what to say an’ I 
know yuh can say it. Soon’s I get the garden 
work done to-day I'll set down an’ write it fer 


yuh.” 
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Tad looked miserable. 

“Yuh think I can’t do it, Tad? Well, I 
don’t mind tellin’ yuh that when I was a boy 
I was counted good at writin’ an’ speech 
makin’. Yer mother once said she was taken 
with me first at a debatin’ exhibition. I was 
allers good at letter-writin’, too, if I have to say 
it myself. If yer mother was here she would 
say so, too.” 

Tad denied that he had doubted his father’s 
literary abilities, and agreed that when the 
garden truck was ready he would take it to 
the village hotel, and, to facilitate matters, he 
offered to help get the stuff ready. 

“No, yuh needn’t,”’ replied Eben amiably, 
“yuh needn’t git yerself dirty. Yuh clean up 
the breakfast, an’ if yuh don’t mind, yuh can 
hitch up, an’ ll be ready with the truck agin 
yer ready fer it.” 

With this Eben Chapman took his hat from 
a peg behind the door and went out into the 
garden, while Tad turned his attention to the 
breakfast dishes. 


CHAPTER IV 


oe day was a red-letter 
day on the calendar of the little village of 
Bellmont. The particular day on which Thad- 
deus Chapman was to graduate had been long 
and eagerly awaited by the community, not so 
much because of Thaddeus, but because it 
marked the graduation of the largest class that 
had ever passed out of the Bellmont school. 
The eventful Friday evening saw almost the 
whole population of the village congregated 
within the four walls of the school building, 
eager and expectant. 

Eben Chapman arrived late on the scene, 
the program had well begun and not a seat 
was vacant, while many stood behind the rows 
of chairs in the rear and crowded far up the 
aisles. Eben slunk in without being seen by 
any save those near the door, and, with back 
against the wall, got only such a view of the 
stage as could be had through a shifting sea of 
heads. By dint of much craning of his neck, 
he managed to get a clear path for his vision 
up to a point on the platform where sat a long, 
lank, shabbily dressed youth, whose attitude 
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betrayed his diffidence in the presence of so 
great a company. 

There were, all told, twenty carefully groomed 
boys and girls seated on the stage in a semi- 
circle, twelve of them girls and eight boys. 
Each of these candidates for public favor could 
boast of a large following of relatives and 
friends in the expectant audience — each save 
one, the boy with the long legs and the cowlick 
that waved like a raven’s plume back from the 
apex of his head. 

Tad had made every preparation for the 
eventful occasion. He had brushed his clothes 
till they were as spotless as clothes of three 
seasons’ wear can ever be, and his person, for 
the first time in the boy’s life, could be said to 
be scrupulously clean. But comb it as he 
might, and brush it hard with the palms of 
both his hands, and twist it with his fingers 
after soaking it in water, the cowlick remained 
to distinguish him from all his fellows. It 
was by that token that Eben Chapman first 
recognized his son. 

The last word that Tad had heard from his 
father’s lips before he started for the school- 
house that evening was his statement that he 
“didn’t ‘low that nobody’d want Eben Chap- 
man there in his old clothes,” and that he had 
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finally determined he wouldn’tgoafter all. “ An’ 
if it wasn’t fer that paper, I wouldn’t go,” said 
Eben aloud, after Tad had gone out and closed 
the door behind him. “But I would like to see 
how they’ll take it.” Then Eben chuckled in 
anticipation of the triumph he imagined his boy 
would score in taking down the nabobs of the 
village, the men, the women, and the children 
who had passed him by as unworthy of notice. 

“It'll be the e-event of the day,” he said to 
himself. “'Tad’ll read it, fer he promised me 
he would, an’ whatever Tad promises to do 
he allers does. I guess Ill just go up and 
peep in long enough to hear Tad.” 

Then Eben brushed his thin locks close to 
his patie, shook himself together a little and 
started for the schoolhouse, a place the inside 
of which he had never seen in the twenty years 
he had lived in and about the village. 

To attempt to describe the feelings of Tad 
Chapman as he sat unnoticed, as he thought, 
and unappreciated by any in the great audience, 
listening to the ringing words of his classmates 
as, one after another, they stepped out to the 
front of the stage by the side of the little 
table on which blossomed a great bouquet of 
flowers and delivered their orations, would be 
impossible. One emotion after another chased 
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itself through his heart, but with it all was the 
feeling of utter loneliness and desertion, and the 
fear of what must happen when he should read 
the words that his father had written. ‘The 
program seemed to him to be running with 
awful speed down to where his name glared 
menacingly at him from the printed sheet that 
he held tremblingly in his hand. If there had 
been an opportunity he would have turned and 
ran away from it all. He wondered if the 
superintendent would let him get further into 
his essay than the introduction, and then he 
imagined himself sitting down in disgrace, 
branded by everyone as acheat. Then a spirit 
of bravado came over him as he noticed the 
piles of flowers that were heaped about the 
feet of his comrades, and knew that no one 
would remember him. Something of the re- 
vengeful spirit of his father took possession of 
him. Then again he felt the shame of it all. 
A hot flush stole over his face and beads of 
perspiration stood out on his brow. Now 
only a piano solo separated him from the 
awful moment when the superintendent would 
rise and announce the next number on the pro- 
gram, and he, Thaddeus Chapman, would 
find himself standing before the room full of 
people, and then — and then : 
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He heard nothing of the music from the 
piano. ‘There was only the fierce battle raging 
in his breast, a battle as fierce as ever was lost 
or won by guns and bayonets. What should 
he do? Could he stand it to meet the frowns, 
and perhaps the hisses, of the people? Could 
he do it? With the words of “Excelsior” 
burned into his memory, even now scintillating 
before his eyes, could he read those cruel lines 
scrawled on the paper that he held tremblingly 
in his hands? Could he do it? Could he 
end his school days in failure, shame, and 
disgrace ? 

As if searching for an answer, his eyes for 
the first time swept the company of people that 
faced the stage. He was looking to see if his 
father was in the hall. He did not see him, 
concealed as he was in the very back rows 
of the crowd that stood just within the door. 

The music ceased; then followed a patter of 
applause, a rustle of programs, and a hush of 
expectancy in which it seemed to Tad every 
eye in the great company was on him. The 
superintendent arose in his place, and, in the 
stillness that followed, said with emphasis 
that seemed awful to Tad: “Ladies and 
Gentlemen, I take special pride in intro- 
ducing the next speaker on the program. I 
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have reason to know — and I say this for the 
encouragement of all in our school, and par- 
ticularly some of our boys who think they 
ought to quit school— that the graduation 
this night of Thaddeus Chapman into the high 
school is the result of effort on his part that 
comes near being heroic. I am sure you will 
all be glad to hear his essay, which is entitled 
‘Excelsior.’ ” 

Amid the applause that followed, Tad arose 
slowly from his seat, and, without seeming to 
have heard the introduction or greeting, took 
a few steps toward the front, bowed awkwardly 
to the audience, and began. His words came 
haltingly at first. The superintendent seemed 
about to interrupt him with a request that he 
speak louder. Something seemed to check the 
boy’s utterance; it was hardly the voice of Thad- 
deus Chapman. His gestures, few in number, 
were stiff and formal. There was no spirit or 
animation in his utterance, or in his manner. 
Those who had heard Tad practice his essay 
wondered if the boy had stage fright, and yet 
it was noticed by all that he was not reading. 
The pages of his manuscript were gripped 
tightly in his right hand, but never once did he 
lift them to his eyes. A moment later it was 
noticed that T'ad was warming up to his theme. 
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He threw himself body and soul into the spirit of “ Excelsior” 
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A slight murmur of applause punctuated a 
sentence. He stopped, caught his breath and 
then, with the spirit of a courser momentarily 
checked in his flight, he threw himself, body 
and soul, into the spirit of “ Excelsior.” 

To the audience the boy seemed to be in- 
spired. As for Tad, he saw nothing, heard 
nothing, cared for nothing. “Excelsior” was 
in his heart, in his eyes, and on his lips. His 
eloquence moved every heart, partly because 
every one in the audience knew Tad Chap- 
man, at least by name and by sight and they 
knew the conditions under which he lived. 


They had never expected anything of him. 


They had seen in him only a plodder, an aver- 
age boy. But now — was this indeed Tad 
Chapman, son of Eben Chapman, the huckster ? 
Men and women stared open-eyed at the boy, 
almost fearful that the vision should prove 
false. Even the young children in the front 
row sat awed into silence. ‘The superintendent 
sat far forward in his chair, watching, spell- 
bound, every motion of the lad. ‘The women 
and children who had brought bouquets of 
flowers for their friends involuntarily found 
themselves plucking them apart to send some 
to grace the triumph of Tad Chapman, and 
all the time not one eye wandered from him. 
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He had reached in his essay the description of 
the traveler in the Alps. There was a pleading 
in his tone, a sound in his pronunciation of 
“Excelsior” as of a farewell; a cry as of despair. 
The words seemed literally to come down out 
of the mountains and then there were tears 
in scores of eyes. 

It was at this point that the burly form of 
Eben Chapman stood out in the rear of the 
room — and Tad saw it. Whether it was the 
moving eloquence of the boy that had drawn 
the man to the front, or the anger he felt from 
the lad’s disobedience, or the insane fear that 
was ever with him that Tad was being lost to 
him, cannot be known. But to Tad’s eye 
there was in his father’s face that strange 
expression of mingled love, anger, and fear. 
Then, and then only, the lad stumbled, and 
his utterance halted. A murmured exclama- 
tion of surprise went over the audience. 

“He has forgotten!” the people said. “ Why 
doesn’t he read it? What a pity!” 

Then, to the relief of many in the audience, 
Tad lifted the pages to his eyes and began to 
read. But those who told about it afterwards 
said that Thaddeus Chapman’s voice then 
sounded like a voice out of a deep pit. He 
was reading his father’s words, stripping them 
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as he went along of something of their crude- 
ness and shaping them as best he could into 
tolerable English. 

“My subject,” he read, “is ‘Excelsior,’ 
which means higher. It means getting up in 
the world, getting an education, getting rich, 
getting proud, and getting stuck up. It means 
leaving everybody else behind and_ looking 
down on your neighbors. It means getting 
more money and houses and fields than your 
neighbor has. It means trampling on other 
people’s rights and not associating with those 
who have less than you have. It means ne- 
glecting the poor, and the ignorant, and the 
hungry, and the discouraged. It means sep- 
arating brothers from brothers, fathers from 
sons, mothers from daughters, and husbands 
from wives. It means ambition that swallows 
up everything good in a man and leaves him a 
brute. It is another word for selfishness, and 
when that gets hold of a man, he is ready to 
steal, to lie, to cheat, to murder, to —” 

Up to this point not a sound save the voice 
of the reader broke the stillness. Now a 
murmur of confused surprise and protest rose 
from all over the room, swelling until it drowned 
the words of the boy. The superintendent, 
unable to understand the unusual turn 
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Tad’s essay had taken, and half expecting the 
boy to close his argument in an appeal for a 
right sort of ambition, lifted his hand for silence, 
as if to give Tad another chance. 

“You people of Bellmont,’’ went on the 
reader, “what has all your money and your 
education done for you? Are you any better 
or happier than your fathers were? ‘Ten 
years ago there was preaching twice a Sunday 
in the Methodist church, and now you have to 
share the one preacher with the Cross Roads. 
The Presbyterians are as good as dead. ‘There 
isn’t any live religion here. You’re sending 
your boys away to college and they never 
come back; you’re teaching your girls that they 
are too good for their mothers and too good 
for the kind of boys we raise around here. 
Ten years ago there wasn’t a saloon in Bell- 
mont; now there’s three and a pool room. 
You’ve built a new schoolhouse and you're 
teaching boys and girls to depise the old books 
their fathers learnt out of. You’re teaching 
them Latin and decimals instead of writing 
and spelling. Ask Squire Timms what be- 
came of his son, John, who went away to college 
three years ago. Ask —” 

But Tad got no further. Clamor now rose 
from all parts of the house. Men were on 
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their feet. Women stared wildly at one an- 
other, hysterically exclaiming ‘their surprise 
and mortification. Every one knew the sad 
history of John Timms. The superintendent 
arose, and, striding to the front, laid a rough 
hand on Tad’s shoulder. The flush on the 
boy’s face had died out; instead of it there was 
a deathly pallor. 

“Stop!” cried the superintendent. “This 
is infamous.” 

“Take yer hand off’n that boy!” came a 
thunderous voice from the back of the room, 
and people, turning, saw Eben Chapman 
striding down the middle of the aisle toward 
the platform. 

“Tech that boy, any one of yuh, an’ yuh’ll 
answer to me fer it. Give me that essay, Tad, 
Ill finish it. After that, git yer hat an’ come 
with me.” 

Then, with the entire audience struck mute 
by the sudden turn of affairs, and cowed into 
submission by the defiant look on the face of 
Eben Chapman, the man continued: 

“Yuh was all still when Tad spoke that piece 
which you learnt him to say, which was cal- 
e’lated to make him an’ every other boy in this 


town fergit his father an’ his mother an” his 


home, an’ make him discontented an’ unruly. 
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But yuh wouldn’t listen when he read them 
words that I, Eben Chapman, his father, writ. 
Yuh know that in them words I was tellin’ 
yuh the truth, the whole truth, an’ nothing but 
the truth about yourselves an’ the town yuh 
live in. Yuh’re gettin’ rich, an’ prosperous, 
an’ proud, an’ putting’ on airs sendin’ yer 
children to high school an’ college; an’ some 
of yuh old folks, like Dave Miller there, are 
settin’ ’round with all yer big farms an’ barns, 
an’ yuh’re unhappy, an’ I don’t need to tell 
yuh why. It’s ’cause yuh’ve lost yer children. 
Yuh edicate ’em an’ they grow up too good 
fer the old farm, an’ now yuh’re livin’ alone, 
an’ some of yuh are grievin’. There’s some- 
thin’ worse than that that’s come to yuh. 
Now, see here, yuh people, it’s Eben Chapman 
that’s talkin’. I was once well off myself, an’ 
had a home an’ wife an’ children. They’re 
all gone but Tad, an’ by the Eternal, yuh 
ain’t goin’ to take him away.” At this the 
man’s voice quivered a little and many a 
frowning face took on a softer expression. 
“Tve let him go to yer school up to now 
*cause he liked it. Tve seen him growin’ up 
an’ passin’ me in ’rithmetic an’ g’ography. 
Ive watched him thinkin’, an’ I knew he 
wasn’t thinkin’ how he could stay home an’ 
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help his father, but he was thinkin’ hisself out 
of our ‘miserable shanty,’ as he oncet called it, 
out from the home of his ignorant father, out 
into the world like that man in the mountains 
leavin’ everybody alone an’ cryin’ away out in 
the distance that‘ Excelsior!’ Men an’ women, 
Tad’s all I’ve got, an’ I want to keep him. 
He’s got his mother’s eyes, an’ as long as I 
can look in ’em I can be kind o’ near her. It 
may be yuh meant well, but yuh’ve been puttin’ 
notions in ‘Tad’s head that ain’t right, an’ 
some of yuh know it, too. ‘Tad’s promised to 
stay by me an’ not to go to the high school, 
an’ when Tad says a thing he means it, fer 
he’s a true Chapman. That’s all. Go on 
with yer doins here, but as fer Eben Chapman 
an’ his son, they’ve got enough.” 

With this Eben beckoned to Tad, who had 
stood unmoved during his father’s rough 
speech, and the lad obeyed. A lane was 
quickly opened down the aisle, and without a 
word from any one in the room the two went 
out together. 


CHAPTER V 


Res day of the following summer saw 
Thaddeus Chapman behind old Prince, 
slowly going the rounds of Eben Chapman’s 
customers, and every day saw the horizon of 
the boy’s life narrowing into a smaller and 
smaller circle. Remnants of Tad’s one-time 
ambitions lingered in the boy’s heart, as evi- 
denced by his occasionally turning leaves 
of the few books he possessed, but even this 
after a time ceased. ‘Then it was plain to be 
seen that Tad Chapman had no higher ambi- 
tion than that of doing the simple tasks of the 
day well enough to meet his father’s approval, 
which it was not hard to gain, for Eben Chap- 
man was an easy taskmaster. 

Father and son were much together. They 
sat before their cottage door in the evening 
after the work was done and smoked their 
pipes till early candle-light, when they went to 
bed — the same bed in which Tad as a child 
had snuggled up to his one parent for warmth 
and protection. The round of duties of the day 
had been accomplished regularly and in order. 
Eben Chapman worried little over his debts. 
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He was poor as measured by the common 
standard, but rich at least in contentment and 
health. Happiness neither father nor son 
knew, save that quiet kind of happiness that 
spells peace and a freedom from fear of the 
morrow. They knew no other companion- 
ship than what each furnished the other; they 
would not have understood any other. More 
and more Eben Chapman lived in his boy, 
and more and more Tad Chapman lived in 
his father. Eben never had much to say to 
Tad, but whenever he did speak it was with 
an air that bordered on deference, as of one 
speaking to his superior. Tad was quite as 
reticent, and quite as deferential to his father. 
So the lives of the two, father and son, flowed 
calmly and without incident through the long 
days of the summer that followed Tad’s 
graduation. F 

When time came for the opening of school, 
in the fall, Tad felt a momentary tingle of new 
energy, and a little touch of regret. When 
groups of his old schoolmates passed him on 
the street they looked on him, or Tad thought 
they did, with something of contempt or pity, 
and at such times he shrank perceptibly within 
himself, and went home in a mood that stirred 
a little the placid waters of his home life. 
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With Tad’s graduation on to the vegetable 
wagon he bade farewell to former associates 
and entered a path seldom crossed by a fa- 
miliar face. So long as the vacation lasted 
he felt no particular estrangement from the 
other boys, for many of them worked at manual 
labor no more dignified than was his own. 
But when the school bell rang, and with clean 
faces, freshly brushed clothes, and new books, 
these same boys started for school, and Tad 
still sat behind old Prince, he saw opening 
before him the angle of divergence, whose one 
line ran down, down, whither he did not know, 
and whose other line ran up, up to those heights 
of which he had dreamed in his “ Excelsior.” 
He pictured these boys away up on the heights 
looking down upon him, insignificant, plod- 
ding, and poor. Tears then came into his 
eyes, and with head in his hands he let Prince 
pick his lazy way along without guidance, save 
always that the boy saw to it that the horse 
avoided the road to the schoolhouse at times 
when the pupils would be gathering. 

In some such state of mind Tad drove one 
day to the door of the one hotel — an old- 
fashioned inn — that the town possessed. It 
was part of Tad’s daily task to drive Prince 
up to this house in the early evening and get 


Caught hold of the bit and brought the trembling animal 
to a standstill 
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the proprietor’s order for vegetables to be 
delivered on the morrow. As Tad approached 
the hotel he noticed a young woman dressed 
in a jaunty riding-habit sitting on a sleek 
saddle horse, and holding by the bridle another 
spirited-looking animal carrying a man’s saddle. 
Evidently the young woman’s companion had 
dismounted and entered the hotel, and she was 
waiting for him to return. 

Suddenly the riderless horse reared, fright- 
ened by the approach of Tad’s rattling vehicle 
that was coming up behind. The animal 
threw his head in the air, jerked the bridle 
from the young woman’s hand, and galloped 
furiously down the road. At the same mo- 
ment the young woman’s horse became un- 
manageable, and would have unseated his fair 
rider but for Tad, who, jumping from his 
wagon, ran to the horse’s head, caught hold of 
the bit and brought the trembling animal to a 
standstill, but not before in one of its wild 
plunges it had struck his thigh with a fore 
hoof. The young woman’s escort, an elderly 
gentleman, at this moment luckily appeared 
on the scene. Without inquiry as to his horse, 
he ran to Tad’s assistance. 'The boy knew 
nothing of how it happened. He heard a man 
ask him a question; he saw a sweet, girlish 
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face looking anxiously down into his own, 
then — he knew no more till he heard his 
father’s voice in the darkened bedroom of his 
own home, bidding him “Keep quiet, fer the 
doctor had said he mustn’t move.’”’. Then he 
felt a numbness in one of his legs, and thrust- 
ing his hand beneath the sheet, he felt the 
bandages and the splint — and he knew his 
thigh was broken. 

To all Tad’s questions Eben answered that 
he must not talk, but to one question the boy 
would have an answer, doctor or no doctor — 
Whence came the smell of roses? Roses had 
never graced the interior of Eben Chapman’s 
home before. Tad likened their odor to that 
of the graduation roses that piled themselves 
at the feet of his classmates on that memorable 
night in June. . 

“TI smell flowers, dad. Did you get them 
for me?” 

“No, Tad; some one sent ’em to yuh.” 

“Who, dad?” 

“Don’t know.” Eben Chapman’s tone was 
one of mystery. 

“Didn’t you see the person that sent them ?” 

“There was two of em.” 

“A large man with white mustache, and — 
a beautiful young woman, with bright, shiny 
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eyes, and red and white cheeks, and wonderful 
hair, with a plume in her hat ?” 

“I didn’t see no plume,” replied Eben, 
thinking he was still concealing his secret. 

“Let me have them in my hand, dad.” 

“No, Tad, the smell of flowers is bad fer 
broken legs. ‘The doctor said, ‘Don’t let him 
tech ’em.’” 

“Let me have just one, then,” pleaded the 
boy. “Vl hold it as far away from my leg as 
I can.” 

“Well, if yuh want to run the risk, here it is.” 

Tad reached his hand out in the darkness. 
Eben was a long time fetching the flower. 
When the boy’s hand finally closed on its great 
stem he put it suddenly to his lips and kissed 
it. ‘Then pressing his other hand over it as if 
to shield it and keep it all his own, he placed it 
close to his heart, closed his eyes, and thought 
out the long, long thoughts of awakening 
manhood. 


CHAPTER VI 


H*? Thaddeus Chapman been bewitched 

by the bright eyes that looked into his 
own as he clung to the plunging horse that long 
to be remembered day? Perhaps so; but 
Thaddeus would not have admitted as much. 
Indeed, it may be questioned whether he knew 
the meaning of the queer tumult the incident 
had stirred up in his breast. He only knew 
this, that every time he closed his eyes he 
recalled the pretty face, and a strange warmth 
stole through his heart that he had never felt 
before. Thaddeus didn’t try to analyze or 
explain the strange feeling nor try to find the 
secret cause of it. It was too sweet, too pre- 
cious, vulgarly to dissect and argue over. It 
suited him just to lie there in his bed, close his 
eyes, try to recall the sound of the voice and 
the expression of the face, and ask himself 
over and over again, “Who is she and where 
did she come from ?” 

Several times Thaddeus came near asking 
his father what he knew about the two persons 
who had come into his life so strangely, but he 
dared not for fear something of his heart secret 
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might go out in the question, and it was all too 
precious, too much his own to share it with any 
one, even though that one were his nearest 
friend. So much like a fairy tale did it all ap- 
pear that he sometimes wondered if he really 
did see the lovely face and if really anything 
had happened, other than the usual. Then 
he would reach his hand down and touch the 
bandages and the splints on his leg and smile 
in a satisfied sort of way, for here was the proof 


_ that he was not dreaming. 


During the day following the accident, 
Thaddeus started and listened at every stir 
without, as if expecting to hear a step or a 
voice at the door; but no one appeared save 
Eben Chapman, who came in out of the garden 
at intervals to ask in a rough but kindly way 
if Tad needed anything. On these visits Eben 
was as tender and gentle as could be. He 
always renewed the water in the pitcher beside 
the bed, smoothed out the coverlet, shook up 
the pillow, and asked questions; sometimes he 
sat down by the bedside and retailed little 
odds and ends of gossip that he had heard, or 
perhaps imagined he heard the cabbage heads 
whisper to the ears of corn; he could not have 
heard them elsewhere, for Eben was not 
neighborly in the gossip sense, largely perhaps 
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for the reason that he had no neighbors near 
enough to reach without shouting; then, too, 
with all his faults, he had one virtue — he 
attended to his own business and left others 
to attend to theirs. 

Strangely enough, Eben had never once 
asked Tad how the accident happened. As 
soon as Tad was able to do so, he began to 
talk about it, but on the very threshold of the 
topic Eben stopped him, saying he knew all 
about it, and that he thought him a fool to 
take such chances. The fact was, Eben had 
gotten the story piecemeal from the doctor 
and the proprietor of the hotel; then, too, the 
gray-bearded man, who, with his daughter, 
had called the first evening and left the flowers, 
had spared no pains to impress Eben with the 
fact that his son had shown himself a hero. 

Eben’s one comment was the rather unfeeling 
one that it all came about by letting a young 
skit of a girl ride a high-strung horse. “It 
shows,” said he, “that the girl had no more 
sense than the horse.’’? Somehow or other, 
Eben had more of a grudge against the girl 
than against any one or anything else. This 
fling at the young woman showed the drift of 
his thought. 

With all his ignorance, Eben Chapman was 
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shrewd. He had not failed to note the bright, 
winsome eyes and the supple, girlish figure, 
and it had not taken him long to decide that 
Cupid, that young rascal, should not get a 
chance to shoot arrows Tad’s way. He ac- 
cepted the flowers on the occasion of the young 
woman’s visit with ill-concealed reluctance. 
He dimly heard the pretty expression of grati- 
tude that came from the young woman’s lips. 
But none of these things touched his own heart. 
There was little sentiment about Eben. The 
flowers he put in a water pitcher whose snout 
was broken off, and the kindly messages of 
sympathy for Tad he hid deep in his own 
heart and head. 

Eben Chapman did not expect a second 
visit from the man and his daughter, or he 
never would have hitched up Prince the follow- 
ing afternoon and, leaving Tad alone, gone to 
town, for it so happened that on that same 
afternoon the father and daughter knocked 
at the Chapman front door just as Eben, after 
disposing of his last bunches of radishes, was 
turning Prince toward home. 

“Come in,” called a boyish voice, and a 
moment later the two visitors entered. Tad’s 
‘eyes opened wide as the tall, white-haired 
stranger and his daughter filled the doorway, 
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and more so, if possible, when, approaching 
the bed, the man extended a hand and said: 

“This is Thaddeus Chapman, who risked 
his life to save my daughter. It was a noble, 
self-sacrificing act, my boy, and we have not 
wanted to leave the village without thanking 
you in person.” 

As the father ceased speaking, the daughter 
began: 

“Yes, Mr. Chapman, it was very good of 
you, and I do not know how to thank you 
enough.” 

Something held Tad’s tongue. He was 
never much of a talker, and now he was dumb. 
His eyes wandered vaguely from the two 
figures standing by his side to his old trousers 
that hung over the footboard and his dirty 
shirt that lay on a chair where, the day before, 
the doctor had thrown it; then, shamefaced, 
his eyes wandered back again to the two figures. 
He wondered if she saw the trousers and the 
broken suspenders dangling from them. He 
wished it were darker and that things could not 
be so plainly seen. Never before had he 
realized how careless he was and how meanly 
he lived. It took but an instant for him to 
form a resolve that when he got well he would 
straighten things up and keep them straight. 
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Not once did he look in the young woman’s 
face. He just saw the two as hazy shadows. 
As the young woman spoke her little gloved 
hand was held out to him, and he wondered 
just what to do. He knew his own hand was 
not clean enough to touch hers. She seemed 
to understand his predicament. 

“TI would like to thank you. Won’t you 
take my hand?” she said. 

“TI didn’t do anything much. I would do 
it any time for you.” He had just enough 
courage to permit his hand to rest a moment 
in hers while he said this. 

“Or for any one else,” said the father heartily. 
“My boy, you have good stuff in you. Boys 
of your sort make good men if ” and he 
seemed to hesitate, “they are brought up 
right.” . 

Tad caught a glimmer of the meaning of 
the man’s words. The unconscious trip in 
the sentence meant actual blame to the boy, 
and for the first time in his life he was heartily 
ashamed of his surroundings. They were 
slovenly and mean, and he had never seen it 
before. 

“The doctor tells us, Thaddeus,” continued 
the white-haired visitor, “that you will soon 
be as well and strong as ever. You have good 
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blood, a good constitution, and the bone will 
soon knit. Then you can go to school 
again.” 

Tad wondered if the man knew, if the girl 
knew. He wanted to hide his head under the 
covers. He was sure that they were reading 
his thoughts. They could see his shame! 
But the next words brought a flood of joy. 
They were from the girl’s lips: 

“Wouldn’t you like to live in the city?” 

“Yes, yes, I would,” he answered earnestly. 

“JT have been talking with father about 
giving you a place in his store. We live in 
New York, you know.” 

In New York! Did Tad hear aright? 

“And I have promised my daughter,” con- 
tinued the man, “that when you get well, if 
you feel that you cannot go to school and if 
your father will permit it, you shall have a 
place in the store. It will give you a chance to 
learn something, at any rate, and maybe give 
you a start in business. I had no better one 
myself!” 

“Till do it.” Tad lifted himself on his 
elbow as he spoke. “When shall I come? I 
never dreamed it. Yes, I did, too. I once 
dreamed I went to New York and ig a8 
wave of pain passed over the boy’s face. He 
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shut his lips tight and fell back on his pillow 
and lay very still and white. 

“There, Alice, I feared that we ought not to 
tell him now. We should have waited,” said 
the father regretfully. 

“Oh, I did not mean to!” exclaimed the 
daughter, bending over the sick boy. “For- 
give me, Thaddeus. Indeed I did not mean 
to!” 

Thaddeus! Did he hear his own name? 
His own name from those pretty lips? 

“What is your name?” he said with eager 
eyes. 

“My daughter’s name?” asked the man, 
smiling at the boy’s earnestness. 

66 Yes.”’ 

“Alice — Alice Appleton.” 

“A pretty name. May I say it?” 

“Of course you may. Say it twice, Thad- 
deus, if you like it.’ Mr. Appleton was 
amused. 

“Alice — Alice,” the boy repeated under 
his breath. 

At this the young woman quietly touched 
her father’s arm and suggested that they ought 
to go. 

Yes, daughter, in a moment. Wait till 
I get one of my cards.” Mr. Appleton took a 
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card from his pocket and laid it on the bed 
near 'T'ad’s hand. 

“Here is my card, Thaddeus. If you ever 
want anything call on me. When you are 
well, I will be glad to know what you and your 
father think of the store proposition. Now, 
good-by. The doctor will take good care of 
you, and, by the way, tell your father not to 
worry about the doctor’s bill. I will attend 
to that.” 

Again Tad’s hand went out, this time to 
rest for a moment in the hand of the man, and 
then again to touch the little gloved one. 

“Good-by,”’ she said sweetly. ‘Do not 
forget what father has said to you. Maybe 
your dream will come true.”’ 

Then the two went out of the door, closing 
it softly behind them. Tad listened for a long 
time after their footsteps died away, thinking 
perhaps he might catch an echo of her voice. 
Then he remembered that one of the hinges 
on the front gate was broken, and when the 
doctor called an hour later, he found Tad in a 
fever, his hand tightly clutching the card of 
“Richard Appleton and Company, Wholesale 
Hardware, New York City, New York.” 


CHAPTER VII 


S the doctor prophesied would be the 

case, Thaddeus Chapman was not con- 
fined long to his bed. It is true always with 
boys of good habits and good constitutions 
that a wound or a break soon heals, and Tad 
was a good example of a boy with a strong 
constitution. He was robust and healthy — 
too much so, some people said, to give his life 
to no higher occupation than that of driving 
an old horse about the streets and delivering 
garden truck. In the main, too, his habits 
were good, and as for some not so good, his 
out-of-door life, his regular hour for going to 
bed and getting up in the morning, his simple 
diet, counterbalanced these. 

Somehow, during the hours that Tad lay in 
bed waiting for his broken bone to mend, and 
during the hours that followed, when sitting 
in his father’s rocking-chair waiting for strength 
to walk, he felt just as some people did, that 
he was doing work, honest, of course, but not 
suited to a boy nearly grown to manhood. 

What brought this change in Tad’s point of 
view may never be known. It was not wholly 
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because he had time while sick in which to 
think, for time had never been scarce with 
him. Indeed, he was accustomed to being 
alone, and if thinking was all that was neces- 
sary for the making of a great man, Tad had 
a brilliant prospect. It is safe to say that the 
bright eyes of Alice Appleton had something 
to do with it, for the first really serious thought 
that Tad had given in some months to the 
matter of his future dated from the moment 
that he awakened to smell the odor of roses 
about his bed. It was the eyes that looked 
down at him in a frightened, appealing way 
from the rearing horse that gave to his eyes a 
new angle of vision. It was because that 
which we contemplate and worship transforms 
us and makes us like itself that Thaddeus 
Chapman was undergoing a change of mind 
and heart, and seeing himself from a different 
view point. The fresh, simple, wholesome 
beauty of a young girl was opening the eyes 
of the boy to his own miserable, ugly life. 
Never before had he noticed the broken pane 
in one of the windows of his room, nor the 
chair with its rung broken, nor his mother’s 
picture hung awry, nor the floor unswept for 
days. Now these things were painfully evi- 
dent to him, and many were the good resolu- 
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tions he made as he sat hour after hour making 
a mental inventory of his faults and failings. 

One day he hobbled to a corner of the room, 
opened a drawer and, taking out a broken 
mirror, looked into it for a long five minutes. 
Could he ever look like the elegant, white- 
haired Mr. Appleton? The freckles that 
showed the plainer now that his face was pale, 
the hair now long uncut and unaccustomed to 
more than a rough attempt at discipline once a 
day, the unruly cowlick, the sprouting hairs on 
his chin and cheeks that gave promise of a 
beard in widely scattered spots — these gave 
little hope. Then he determined to buy a 
razor with the first money he could get hold of. 
His father possessed one — an old one that had 
not been used for years, for his face had long 
since become a tangle of whiskers. Tad knew 
where the instrument was. He determined to 
put it to use, and that at once. 

It was a long, tedious operation; the razor 
was dull; the soap was the commonest of 
kitchen soap stirred to a suds in a dish pan; 
and the brush was his fingers. But the boy 
had plenty of time and all kinds of patience, 
and when the work was finished a broken- 
toothed comb did its level best to make a 
straight path through a wilderness of hair, 
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after which the piece of mirror shone back to the 
boy, who gazed on himself with a long, critical 
look, a little smile of amusement, and then an 
exclamation of weariness and disappointment. 
He could never be good enough for her! 

When Eben Chapman came into his home 
an hour later he found Tad asleep in his chair, 
with the comb, the mirror, the razor, the basin 
of soapsuds and a wet towel reposing on a 
chair within arm’s length. The sight puzzled 
Eben, for Tad had, much to his father’s satis- 
faction, become of late as indifferent to clothes 
and personal appearances as was Eben himself. . 
Something must have come over the boy. 
Eben was not angry; he was simply perplexed. 
The boy wakened as the father with heavy 
tread moved about the room. 

“Thought yuh’d shine up a mite, eh?” was 
the man’s comment, and then a half-shamed 
look came into Tad’s eyes while in a tone of 
apology he answered: 

“T had nothing else to do, dad.” 

“YT don’t see no use of it, Tad. Nobody’s 
goin’ to see yuh. Say, are yuh thinkin’ that 
silly girl an’ her old man is comin’ back? If 
yuh are, yuh might’s well quit thinkin’, fer 
they ain’t. They’re gone fer good. That 
man had better stick to his hardware business. 
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I hope he knows more about that than he does 
about breakin’ colts. They say he’s bought a 
stock farm over near the railroad, an’ he’s 
comin’ up here to live summers.” 

Tad did not know that this last was for the 
most part a wild guess of Eben’s, and that it 
was told with a purpose to entrap him. The 
boy was caught off his guard, for a pleased 
look came into his eyes. 

“Yuh needn’t feel so sot up about it,”’ went 
on the father, “fer yuh’ve seen the last of ’em. 
They ain’t yer kind, Tad. Of course, they 
was anxious about yuh fer catchin’ that horse, 
fer if yuh’d been killed, P’'d have sued ’em. 
The least they could do was to come an’ say 
‘Thank yuh!’ But they’ve fergot all ’bout it 
afore this. That girl’ll recollect it jest long 
enough to laugh about it when she gits to the 
city. They don’t care nothin’ fer yuh, Tad. 
They’re stuck-up like the rest of ’em. If yuh 
was well now, they wouldn’t speak to yuh. 
Maybe they’d give yuh a nod, but that ’ud be 
the end on it.” 

“TI don’t believe, dad, they are that kind of 
folks,’ ventured the boy timidly. He did not 
care to stand up too hard against his father, 
as he knew Eben too well to drive him far in 
an argument. 
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“Don’t believe it, eh? What makes yuh 
think they’re different from th’ others? Did 
any rich man ever say to yuh, “Tad, do yuh 
want a job?’ ‘Tad, do yuh want me to give 
yuh a start?’ Did any of ’em ever try to help 
yuh? No, sir, an’ none of ’em ever will.’ 

“Yes, they did, dad,” spoke the boy 
earnestly. 

“Who?” The word was spoken defiantly. 

“Mr. Appleton.” 

“°Tain’t so. Yuh was too sick to know 
what he was sayin’ to yuh, or yuh was dream- 
in’. Was it money?” 

“No, but ——” 

“Course not. I knew it. Them million- 
aires has got everythin’ for a poor boy but 
money. Give yuh advice, I s’pose? Told 
yuh to quit me, to quit hucksterin’, maybe, to 
go to college or high school; like as not, he 
told yuh to be honest an’ work hard. An’ 
don’t yuh do that already ?” 

“No, dad, he didn’t say that.” 

“Perhaps he offered yuh a share in his hard- 
ware business ? ” 

“Not that — exactly, but he told me if I 
wanted to come to New York he would give 
me a job in his store and help me get a 
start.” 
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The secret was out. The boy, trembling in 
his weakness, turned his eyes helplessly on 
the gruff man who stood before him, on whose 
face rested a savage frown. 

“He did, did he? He told yuh that, the 
old rapscallion? He dared come into my 
house when I was away an’ pizen yuh against 
me? An’ he brought with him that silly little 
hussy to bewitch yuh, too. I knew it. Yuh 
can’t fool Eben Chapman. It wasn’t enough 
to break my boy’s bones. They must steal 
him from his father, an’ sneak him off down to 
New York. Where’s that card?” 

It was the first inkling Tad had that his 
father knew of the card. 

“1 — I——.” Tad hesitated. 

“Tl git it!” cried Eben, striding to a cup- 
board, where, taking down one of Tad’s old 
school books, he turned its pages till he found 
the bit of cardboard hidden securely away, as 
the boy had imagined. “Now, where’s yer 
pencil?” he asked. 

“Here it is. What are you going to do?” 
The boy’s voice displayed a dread of some un- 
known calamity about to fall. Eben took the 

neil. 
~ “Yd make yuh write it yerself, but yuh’re 
too sick, so ll do it fer yuh.” Eben seated 
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himself at a table and clutched the pencil 
hard. 

“Yuh can tell it all on the back of this thing. 
What do yuh want to tell em?” 

“What do you mean, dad?” asked the boy, 
conscious now of the meaning of it all, but 
helplessly trying to put off the inevitable. 

Tell ’em that yuh ain’t goin’. That yuh 
ain’t got no use fer folks of their kind. ‘That 
yuh’re goin’ to stay here with me, an’ what’s 
good enuff fer yer dad’s good enuff fer yuh.” 

“T don’t want to say it.” 

“Then yuh want to go? Yuh want to 
leave me?” 

“T don’t want to leave you, dad, but 

“But yuh want to fellow that petticoat. 
That’s it.” 

“No, it isn’t that. But I want to be some- 
thing and do something. Iam nearly a man, 
dad, and I don’t know how to do anything but 
drive a horse and sell garden stuff.” 

“What’s the difference *tween that an’ 
sellin’ hardware? Is nails any better’n po- 
taters? Yuh can git along without nails, but 
yuh can’t without potaters. I see it. Yuh’re 
gittin’ them highty-tighty notions ag’in in yer 
head. Wantin’ to git above yer father, de- 
spisin’ him, an’ yer home. Well, yuh can’t 
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go, an’ that’s all.” Then, seeing a strained, 
pitiful look in the boy’s eyes, the man softened 
slightly. “I ain’t doin’ this ’cause I don’t 
love yuh. It’s ’cause I do. If I didn’t love 
yuh, Tad, I'd say ‘Go, leave me here alone. 
Leave me to do all the work and set ’round in 
the evenin’s alone, an’ eat my meals alone, an’ 
maybe die alone. An’ me knowin’ all the 
time that the only kin I have is wearin’ fine 
clothes, ridin’ in a kerridge, spendin’ money 
on a high-falutin’ wife, an’ furgittin’ his father. 
Yuh’re not goin’ to do this, are yuh, Tad? 
Jest tell °em thet yuh won’t leave me. Yuh’re 
goin’ to write it on this here card, an’ yuh’re 
goin’ to let me send it to them as wants to 
steal yuh. Yuh will, won’t yuh, Tad? Now, 
what'll I tell ’em?” 

“Tell Mr. Appleton,” spoke the boy slowly, 
and brokenly, “that —I thank him, but —I 
can’t — ever come.”’ 

There was a long stillness while the man 
labored to get his rough-hewn lines on the back 
of the small card. 

“Do yuh want to sign yer own name, Tad?” 

“Yes, I'll sign it,” came feebly but reso- 
lutely. 

_ The man passed the card over to the boy 
and the latter wrote his name. This done, 
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Eben put the card in his pocket, arose, took 
his hat without a word and went out. There 
was no envelope to be had short of the post- 
office, so the man trudged the whole way along 
the dusty road, though at the close of a hard 
day’s work, bought and addressed an envelope, 
stamped it and dropped it out of sight in the 
post-office letter box. 

All the while that Eben Chapman was doing 
this, the mightiest struggle that ever took place 
in the breast of a boy began to rage in that of 
Thaddeus Chapman. 


CHAPTER VIII 


$ UTY” is a little word. But how many 

heartaches, how many pangs of con- 
science, what fierce mental struggles are some- 
times wrapped up in it! 

Thaddeus Chapman had given in once more 
to Eben’s wishes, but it had been against his 
will. His decision, made out of sympathy for 
his father, had not set at rest the boy’s heart- 
longing for freedom; nor had it concealed from 
his eyes the degradation of his position, nor 
had it smothered in his heart the desire to live 
a different and better life. 

The next day and the next and every day 
for two weeks Tad pondered over the question 
as to what he ought to do. Was his duty to 
his father greater than his duty to himself? 
Was it right for him to sacrifice his future to 
his father’s selfish love for him? To be sure, 
he did not go into a very deep analysis of the 
problem. He was not much of a philosopher. 
Logic and Tad were total strangers. Nor did 
he rise to the higher conception of his duty to 
his God, and his obligations to society. He 
only knew this, that his father required of him 
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something against which his whole nature 
revolted, and that there was rebellion in his 
heart which was growing with the days until 
he felt he must escape from the quagmire of 
ignorance and slothfulness in which he lived. 

Out of this maze of doubt and indecision 
came a determination to leave home. One 
thing the boy was sure of: he could never get 
his father’s consent to his going. He must, 
therefore, go without it. And his father must 
not know of his plans until there was a safe 
distance between them. 

Tad had picked up the information some- 
where that, until a boy is twenty-one, his 
services belong to his father, but as if by inspira- 
tion he concluded that no father had a right to 
use his boy’s time during the years of his 
minority in such a way as to unfit him for the 
life of the man that was to follow; that no 
father had a right to spoil a boy’s prospects 
of success, blight his hopes, and smother his 
ambitions. The law of the land might permit 
a father thus to enslave his son, but the laws 
of God and of humanity, that speak even 
louder than that of statute books and courts, 
declared against it. It was in many respects 
a hard conclusion that Tad arrived at, but 
when, through devious ways and after days 
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and nights of struggle, the conclusion came, 
it was a settled one and there was no turning 
back. 

One day, not long after Tad had resumed 
his usual work and while driving home behind 
Prince after going the rounds of his customers, 
he took from his pocket the money he had 
collected during the day and counted it over. 
Two dollars and forty-three cents! The money 
was not his, but for the moment he assumed 
that it was. “It is not enough,” he said to 
himself. “I must have a good hat and a 
pair of shoes, at least.” With a long sigh he 
put the money back into his pocket. It will 
never be known just how near Tad came to 
committing a sin that day. 

Up to that time the money question had not 
greatly bothered Tad, but now that the main 
question was out of the way, it stood before 
him in all its vastness and importance. Every 
day, he handled money — a little, but every 
penny of it was Eben Chapman’s; Tad had 
never known the pride and pleasure to be had 
from the possession of a whole dollar of his 
own. Gradually it dawned upon him, as this 
money question revolved itself in his brain, 
that his father had promised him the night he 
gave up the high school that if he would give 
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up his aspirations for an education he should 
have half of what the garden produced. Both 
he and his father had forgotten the agreement 
—at any rate the promise had gone out of 
Tad’s head. It had never been an induce- 
ment with him. He had not given up the 
idea of an education for a promise of money, 
but wholly from sympathy with his father, 
whose arguments seemed so strong and so 
personal. He now made up his mind to 
speak to his father about it and claim his 
half. 

One night after the work of the day was 
done and the two sat together lazily smoking 
their pipes with nothing seemingly to do but 
wait for bedtime, Tad cautiously broached the 
matter of his share of the profits of the garden, 
apologizing for his referring to the matter at 
all by calling Eben’s attention to his need of 
new shoes and a decent suit of clothes. Eben 
smoked and listened. “The boy, then, has 
not forgotten,” he mused. 

“What’s put sech notions in yer head?” he 
asked. “Ain’t yer clothes good enuff? Ain’t 
they good as mine? Who’s goin’ to notice, 
anyhow ?” 

For reply, Tad called Eben’s attention to the 
coming on of the winter and the fact that he 
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had no suitable clothing for the chill days and 
nights of the fall. 

“Time enuff when winter’s here, Tad. I 
won't see yuh freeze. I never did, did I? 
No one can ever say I don’t give yuh clothes 
nuff.” 

“But, dad,” answered the boy, “I am 
ashamed to go anywhere. Every other fellow 
has a good suit, for dress up — for Sunday.” 

Eben laughed; at the same time he caught 
the serious look in the boy’s eyes, and it sobered 
him a little. 

“Well, Pll git yuh some clothes, but not now, 
It hain’t been a good season. People ain’t 
payin’ as they ought to.” 

“But if you wait till winter, dad, you won’t 
be any better off. You’re always poorer in 
winter, and there’s the wood to buy, and Prince 
eating his head off in the stable. You know 
how it is every winter. Then you promised 
me half you made if I didn’t go to high school.” 
The boy hitched this sentence on quick as if 
it were something he was afraid to speak. 

“Sure, an’ I did.” _ replied his father, “but 
I hain’t made nothin’ yet. Yuh know the 
mortgage ain’t paid off. Wait till it’s paid off 
an’ yuh’ll git yer half. I hain’t even kep’ up 
the interest fer the last two years.” 
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“How long will it take?” ventured Tad, 
whose knowledge of the mortgage was a very 
hazy one, for this father did not make a busi- 
ness of talking to his boy about money affairs. 

“A matter o’ two or three years,” came the 
answer, after several moments. 

Two or three years! A century to a boy 
on the threshold of manhood! Two years in 
the life of a growing boy! Enough to spell 
ruin! Two years of drudgery like this, two 
years more of growing darkness of mind and 
soul, and Thaddeus Chapman’s fate would be 
settled. He seemed to realize it in that mo- 
ment, and there came over him the thought 
that his father had taken an unfair advantage 
of him, and the devil whispered in his heart: 
“Tad, get even.” 

A few days later Tad on his rounds made a 
collection that caused his eyes to sparkle. 
Twenty-eight dollars had been paid to him at 
the hotel. It was the largest sum of money 
he had ever held in his hands. On his way 
home he counted it over two, three, four times, 
until his eyes swam and his head was in a dizzy 
whirl. 

It was past noon when he drove into the 
stable. He climbed down from his seat on 
the cart and was about to unhitch when Eben 
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appeared in the doorway. “Tl jest drive 
Prince to the shop fer the new shoes he’s been 
needin’. I’ve had my dinner,” the old man 
said, mounting the cart. 

Something very like a lump rose in Tad’s 
throat. Would his father ask for the money ? 
No, Eben did not know he had it. Then Tad 
stood behind the stable door watching through 
a crack till old Prince rounded a bend in the 
road and was out of sight. Up to that moment 
the boy had not made up his mind definitely 
to anything. It was just as if some force 
within him was pushing him against his will 
and whispering to him as he held back, “Tad, 
it’s your chance.” 

Entering the house the boy sat down at the 
table, where a few cold victuals awaited him 
and there he counted his money again. 
Twenty-eight dollars! For five minutes or 
more he sat looking at the little fortune, then 
he set to work separating the money into two 
piles, carefully counting each to see that 
neither pile had the advantage of a penny, 
after which he put one pile into his pocket. 
Then hunting up a scrap of paper and his 
pencil, he sat down and wrote on it these words: 

“Dear Dad: I got twenty-eight dollars at 
the Sherman House to-day. Fourteen is 
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yours. I have taken the rest of it and gone 
away. I won’t be gone long. When I come 
back, Ill pay the mortgage, and we'll live to- 
gether again, and you won’t have to work. 
I thank you for all you have done for me. I 
love you, dad, but I can’t stay here any 7 

The note ended abruptly. The last sen- 
tence was not finished, and there was no 
signature. ‘The fact is, Tad could not see to 
write any more. The afternoon sunlight 
streamed in at the window, but a boy can’t see 
through tears, no matter how bright the sun. 
“He'll know who wrote it!” he exclaimed as 
he rose from the place. Then with a hasty 
look about the room so familiar to him, he 
pushed open the back door, passed through 
the garden, out through the stable, across the 
fields into the woods. 

It was four miles to the nearest station on 
the railroad that Tad knew in a hazy sort of a . 
way ran from Boston to New York. There 
was a little town surrounding the station. 
Tad had been there once on a circus day — 
one of the few really happy days of his life — 
and he knew the country road that ran to it. 

Running part of the way on the highway 
and part of the way in the adjacent fields and 
woods in order to escape being seen, he soon 
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reached the little town and made his way to 
the station. ‘There was no one at the ticket 
window, but, from a stranger who like himself 
was apparently looking for a train, he learned 
that a local for New York was due in some- 
thing over half an hour. It would not be safe 
for him to hang about the station, for some one 
might see him and ask him embarrassing 
questions, so he walked up the village street, 
stopping before the store windows to wonder 
and admire. A suit of clothes with the price 
marked in big letters brought a temptation to 
Tad that could not be resisted. Clothes he 
must have if he was to go to the city. He had 
all along determined that a part of his money 
should go for that. He had the time, and 
why not buy them now? It took but a few 
minutes for a nimble salesman to persuade 
Tad that one of the suits just like the one in 
the window fitted him as if it were made for 
him. Trying on new clothes was a new 
experience to Thaddeus Chapman. Never 
in his life had he possessed a brand-new suit. 
A little later he stood on the sidewalk five 
dollars poorer but infinitely richer in a feeling 
of respectability. 

One luxury demands another. Poor people 
have to learn this, as well as do rich people. 
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His shoes looked bad enough before; now he 
wanted to hide his feet, and was afraid for 
any one to see him with his new trousers over 
a pair of the worst shoes a boy ever wore. It 
might have done to appear in New York in 
his old clothes, all of which were in about the 
same condition, but never with a new suit and 
these old shoes. There was time to do more 
buying before he must start for the station 
again, so crossing the street and walking half 
a block, he found himself before a window 
where there was ample promise within of not 
only shoes, but hats and shirts and everything 
that a boy needs. 

Ten minutes later you would not have 
known Tad Chapman as he stood at the win- 
dow of the ticket office in the little railway 
station asking for a ticket for New York. 

The agent gave the price, and Tad began 
laying down his money, counting as he did 
so. 
“Ts that all you’ve got?” asked the agent. 
Tad fumbled in his pocket for more, but he 
had counted out his last cent. 

“Well, step aside, young man, and give 
others a chance,” said the ticket seller, im- 
patiently. 

“Can’t you trust me for the rest?” Tad 
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Tad fumbled in his pocket for more — but he had counted out 
his last cent 
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asked. “Tl send it to you from New York 
when I get my first pay.’ 

“Sorry, but we trust no one here. Step 
aside, please.” 

“ How far will it take me?” 

The agent made a little calculation. 

“To Acton, and you would have a few 
pennies left.” 

“Then give me a ticket as far as the money 
will take me,” he said eagerly. 

The agent smiled, as did others who stood 
waiting their turn at the window. 

“You're all right,” said a man at his elbow. 
“You'll get to New York sometime. A fellow 
that’s got your pluck is sure to win out.” 

The fact is, with the prodigality of one who 
has never had money, nor learned how to 
spend it, Tad had overreached himself and 
paid so much for his clothes that he lacked 
over a dollar of having enough money to buy 
a ticket to New York. The situation was 
embarrassing, and many another person no 
older than Tad would have sat down and cried 
over it, or, at least, would have been frightened 
at the prospect of being set down some place 
he had never heard of, with nothing in his 
pockets but a few pennies and no prospect of 
getting more. But Tad Chapman had started 
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for New York, and the feeling he had that he 
soon would be on board the cars and out of 
the way of danger, bound in the direction of 
the great city of New York — the city of his 
dreams — was satisfaction enough. He could 
walk the rest of the way, he thought. 

With a bundle under each arm, one contain- 
ing his old coat and trousers, and the other, 
his well-worn hat and shoes, he stood on the 
station platform tingling with excitement as 
the great locomotive with its clanging bell, its 
powerful wheels, its grimy, determined faces 
at the cab window, rolled in, dragging its long 
train of cars that rumbled and roared like 
some terrible monster. Weak and small as 
he felt in the presence of this leviathan of iron 
and steel, and hurried and jostled as he was 
by the people rushing hither and thither, the 
boy felt an uplift of spirit he had never before 
known, save on the day when his teacher 
announced his name in the presence of the 
school as one of those who had passed the 
examination for the high school. 

In the hurry and confusion some one on the 
platform directed Tad to the first coach of the 
train, which was an hundred feet away. Clutch- 
ing his bundles, he ran, and none too fast, for 
just as he mounted the rear steps of the for- 
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ward car, the clang, clang of the big engine 
bell and the strain on the couplings said, “ We 
are off for New York.” 

Tad found a seat without difficulty, disposed 
of his bundles, one on each side of him, and 
then looked cautiously about. Every face was 
strange to him, and he felt a sort of satisfaction 
in the fact. Then he gave himself up to the 
novel sensation of a boy’s first ride in a railway 
car. And who that has been a boy does not 
recall it! The rush, the rattle, the shriek of 
the locomotive; the whiz of the telegraph poles; 
the panorama of hill and dale, woods and open 
fields. 

Tad indeed was now living in a new world, 
strange but delicious. The sights and sounds 
of the first half hour crowded out all loneliness 
and all fear. He just reveled open-eyed and 
open-mouthed in everything about him. But 
after a while, as the sun began to sink behind 
the hills, there came the inevitable feeling that 
must come into the breast of every natural 
boy for the first time away from home and 
alone — that awful feeling we call homesick- 
ness, when the boy looks into no eyes that 
flash back recognition, when he hears no 
voice that brings back a memory, when no 
word calls up a face that is dear to him. 
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Soon the stations came closer and closer 
together. More and more persons got off and 
on the train. A succession of lights twinkled 
outside the car window. ‘Tad wondered if 
they were not nearing New York. He had 
forgotten the name of the station where he 
must leave the train, and the conductor had 
taken his ticket. He hesitated about asking 
that official, for he was very important looking, 
and his manner was brusque. Just at this 
point the brakeman called a name at the door 
and the train came quickly to a stop. 

“Young man, this is your station.” Tad 
turned. A man in the seat behind him, whom 
heretofore he had not noticed, was just rising 
from his seat. 

“You get off here,” he said. 

Tad, scarcely stopping to say thank you, 
gathered up his bundles and started to leave 
the car. 

“So you are going to New York, are you?” 
the same voice inquired in an_ interested 
way, as the man followed him down the 
aisle. 

“Yes, sir,” replied Tad. “How far is it 
from here?” 

“A good thirty miles, I should say, by way 
of the railroad,” replied the man. 
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“T could’nt walk it to-night, could I?” he 
asked. 

“Well, I should say not. Do you know 
any one around here?” 

“No, sir.” 

“You haven’t any money, have you?” 

“No, sir.” 

“Then where are you going to sleep to- 
night?” ‘The question was a poser, and Tad 
smiled foolishly. 

“You don’t know how I came to know that 
this was your station, do you ?” went on theman. 
“Tl tell you. I saw you buy your ticket. I 
have been up the road trying to hire men to help 
harvest. I have a farm just out of town, and 
hands are scarce just now. How would you like 
a few weeks’ work, say enough to give you money 
to go down to the city in style? You look as 
if you might earn a dollar a day and board.” 

A dollar a day and board! Three weeks, 
eighteen dollars! Tad was quick enough at 
figures to get the meaning of this at once. 
The eighteen dollars looked as big to him as a 
skyscraper would have looked to a boy who 
had never seen more than a two-story and a 
gable frame of a country village. 

“T guess it'll be better than walking to New 
York,” replied Tad earnestly. 
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“Then come along. My team is standing 
over at the end of the platform. They’ll whirl 
us home in a jiffy where there’s a hot supper 
waiting.” 

And so it was that Thaddeus Chapman for 
three weeks became a farmer. 


CHAPTER IX 
O return to Eben Chapman. The black- 


smith was at dinner when he drove Prince 
up to the door of the shop, so he unhitched and 
sat down to wait and doze. A half hour thus 
passed, then with a hearty greeting the black- 
smith entered his shop and set to work on old 
Prince’s feet that had long stood in need of his 
services. 

The blacksmith was a talkative fellow. He 
knew all the news of the town and the country 
round about. Next to the town shoemaker, 
he was the best informed man within a radius 
of many miles. And he loved to display his 
erudition in the presence of such men as Eben, 
who knew little or nothing and cared less; 
then, too, the flies were bad, old Prince was 
restless, and nobody was ina hurry. So it was 
full two hours before Eben climbed into his 
cart again and turned his horse’s head toward 
home. 

At the barn he half expected to see Tad. 
He called, but the boy did not answer. Mum- 


bling something about boys who were never 


around when wanted, he unhitched, watered 
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and fed Prince, then threw himself down on 
a heap of straw for a little nap before going 
into the garden. 

Thus it came about that when Eben entered 
his house after an hour or two of digging 
potatoes, evening had come and it was time 
for supper. Tad was still absent. This 
bothered Eben not a little, for so long had the 
two been companions Eben felt uneasy when 
the boy was not within sound of his voice — 
particularly when the day’s work was done 
and it was time for the evening meal. 

Several times during the afternoon Eben 
had gone to the house, and, opening the back 
door, had called aloud for Tad without getting 
an answer. ‘Then he had gone out into the 
road and peered up and down its long, dusty 
way for signs of the boy, but without result. 

Now that evening had come, the time when, 
the work of the day ended, the two were wont 
to prepare together the simple supper, and 
Tad was nowhere to be seen, Eben, at first 
restless and perplexed, finally became alarmed, 
then angry. Striding into the kitchen, he 
threw his hat into a chair, muttered a fierce 
condemnation of worthless boys in general, 
and of Tad in particular, and. turned to light 
a candle. With the first flicker of the match, 
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he spied the money on the table and by its side 
the piece of writing.. He drew the candle close 
and bent down over the paper. Eben’s hand 
was none too steady at any: time, but now it 
shook like a leaf in a storm. 

“Gone!” This first word from Eben’s 
throat was the cry of a great, wounded creature 
— the cry of pain and of terror. 

“Gone!” ‘This time in a voice of anger — 
the growl of a wild beast suddenly brought to 
bay. His brawny breast heaved like the 
blacksmith’s bellows; his hard, calloused hands 
smote his forehead; his eyes from under the 
bushy eyelids shone with weird, uncanny light. 

No supper for Eben Chapman that night! 
Out of the house he stumbled, out into the 
middle of the road, along its weary stretch of 
dust into the village, where, waylaying pedes- 
trians and breaking into groups of men at the 
street corners and in the stores, he with fevered 
tongue inquired of all, “Have you seen my 
Wad 2? 

No one had seen Thaddeus since the morn- 
ing. People wondered at the manner of the 
man; then, recalling the close companionship 
of the two, pity took the place of wonder. 
Many tried to suggest explanations and offer 
consolation; but Eben would have none of 
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them. Tad had gone, had left home, had 
deserted his father’s roof, had turned his back 
on his father’s life, had run away never to 
come back. 

“Perhaps,” suggested one, “he has gone to 
New York. ‘That’s the place to look for run- 
away lads from this part of the country.” 

The words “ New York” sent a thrill through 
Eben’s breast. “Yes, New York! Why had 
he not thought of that himself? New York! 
and the young hussy with her meddlesome 
father!” The whole thing was clear to Eben 
now. 

It was near morning of the next day when 
Eben in the stillness of his room wrote, sealed 
a letter, and addressed it to “Richard Apple- 
ton, of Richard Appleton and Company, Hard- 
ware Merchants, New York City.” The clerk 
at the Sherman House had given him the 
address. ‘The letter was brief, but it covered 
a page of legal cap, so large were its characters. 
They were dug deep, too, into the paper, as if 
a threat and an oath went into every curve and 
slant. He demanded of the hardware merchant 
that he send back to him his boy; he accused 
Mr. Appleton of stealing away Tad’s affec- 
tions; and he wound up with a threat that only 
a crazed brain would conceive, that if Tad 
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were not at once released from the spell he and 
the girl had thrown around him, they would 
pay the penalty with their lives. 

The hours that elapsed between the sending 
of this letter and the receipt of a reply seemed 
weeks to Eben Chapman. With the going 
away of Tad his life was undone. There was 
no more labor for him, no more eating, and no 
more sleeping. And with it all, there were no 
self-reproaches, no self-consciousness of error, 
no regrets, save that he had not kept closer 
watch of his boy. Yes, there was one regret, 
and that was for not having kept his promise 
with Tad to give him half of what he made out 
of the garden. So he then and there took a 
solemn oath that as soon as Tad returned he 
would make amends for the wrong. But most 
of all, Eben Chapman was conscious of a 
great, all-absorbing love for his boy, and an 
awful fear that he had lost him forever. 

The second day after Eben posted his letter 
a reply came. 

“Here’s your letter, Eben,” said the post- 
master, who, from seeing the old man’s weary 
hunted look in the post-office window at fre- 
quent intervals, had become as anxious for the 
arrival of the letter as was Eben. He added 
as he handed it out, “Tell me what’s in it.” 
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“You open it an’ read it to me,” whispered 
Eben hoarsely. 

The postmaster took the envelope, broke the 
seal, and read — at first to himself. Somehow 
he feared that it was not good news, and the 
pity in his heart for the old man led him to 
want to break the news gently. 

“What does he say?” urged Eben. 

“He isn’t there,’ replied the postmaster, 
shaking his head dolefully. 

“He ain’t there? Does the letter say it?” 

“Yes, Eben.” 

“Tt lies,’ cried Eben, “he is there. He is 
there. I’m goin’ to New York myself. Ill 
teach that man to rob me of my boy. I will! 
I will!” 

Men heard Eben’s voice half a block down 
the street, as, thrashing about with his clenched 
fists, he rushed from the post-office, leaving the 
postmaster calling after him to come and take 
the letter with him. But Eben heard nothing; 
he was going to New York, and that, too, right 
away. 


CHAPTER X 


Cy. day, nearly two months after Richard 

Appleton had returned to his home in 
the city, he sat in his office busily engaged in the 
affairs of the great house of which he was the 
head. It was a busy day; his mail was heavy; 
the frequent calls of out-of-town visitors had 
broken in upon his time. He was not the 
young, vigorous man he once had been, able 
to turn off worry and work with a calm, even 
temper. The confusion of his desk and the 
knowledge that but little of the day remained 
for getting rid of his mail annoyed and worried 
him. He was in the midst of a letter of com- 
plaint from a customer, an unusually severe 
one that endangered the profitable relations 
which had up to that time existed between his 
house and a valued patron, when his confi- 
dential clerk entered the room. 

“Well, what is it, Kirk?” he asked sharply, 
scarcely looking up from his desk. 

“T beg your pardon, Mr. Appleton, but there 
is a boy here who insists on seeing you.” 

SA. boy ? ” 

“Yes. He says you promised him a job.” 
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The clerk smiled broadly, for he saw the funny 
side of the matter. Mr. Appleton had always 
left the matter of the hiring of employees to 
others. The clerk knew this; hence the humor 
of the situation. But the boy had been so 
earnest and insisteuj, he was compelled to 
report the matter. 

“TI promise a boy a job? You ought to 
know better, Kirk. Turn him over to Mr. 
Brown.” 

“TI saw Mr. Brown about it, sir, before I 
came to you, and he says he does not need a 
boy.” 

“Then tell the boy so. We cannot hire 
every boy who applies.” 

“T did, sir, but he insists that you promised 
him a job, and he will not leave until he sees 
you. And you ought to see his big, honest, 
earnest eyes. Excuse me, sir, but I believe 
he is telling the truth.” 

“Why, the young rascal! I believe he knows 
better. When and where did I promise him a 
job? The lad has been put up to this by some 
older head. Send him in.” 

The clerk disappeared and Mr. Appleton 
resumed his work. A moment later the door 
opened and the clerk again appeared, followed 
by a big, awkward boy with a sunburned 
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face, and a look of bewilderment in every 
feature. 

“Here is your boy, Mr. Appleton.” Kirk 
smiled again — this time more broadly. 

The merchant looked up. “Well, sir, I 
promised you a job, did I? Pray, when was 
it? I don’t recall the circumstances.” 

The boy changed his hat from one hand to 
the other and looked confused. He had seen 
so much since in company with his farmer 
friend and benefactor he had reached the city, 
his tongue seemed powerless to wag. At last 
he managed to say: 

“You told me, sir, if I ever wanted a friend, 
to call on you. Maybe you didn’t mean it. 
As soon as my leg “4 

Suddenly letting fall on the desk the letter 
he had been reading, Richard Appleton rose 
from his chair and strode forward with both 
hands extended, and a kind look the boy had 
once before seen on his face shining there again. 

“Thaddeus Chapman! Why in the world 
didn’t you tell your name?” 

“Nobody asked me.” 

“How is that, Kirk? Announce a visitor 
without giving his name? Don’t do that 
again. It is not courteous, and more than 
that, it is not business.” 
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Mr. Kirk retired, astonished beyond meas- 
ure. Mr. Appleton had never been known to 
show such buoyant cordiality, even to his best 
friends, during business hours. With him, 
business was business. 

“Have a chair, Thaddeus,” went on the 
merchant, as the clerk disappeared. “Take 
this one. Sit down and tell me what has 
happened since the day I left you in bed laid 
up with a broken hip. You don’t look much 
now as you did then.” 

Mr. Appleton’s eye was taking in the deep 
sunburn on every inch of the boy’s exposed 
skin, the result of the month’s work in the 
harvest field, and he did not fail to note the 
new clothes. It was these more than anything 
else that had thrown the merchant off the 
track and made him fail to recognize the boy 
he had promised to befriend. 

“But, first, how is your father? Glad, I 
suppose, to see you back again.” 

Tad looked confused. He did not know 
that Eben Chapman had paid a visit to New 
York, and that a lively scene had been enacted 
in the little private office where he now stood, 
between the great merchant and his father. 

“T don’t know, sir. I haven’t seen him 
since I left home about seven weeks ago.” 
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“And where have you been all this time, 
Thaddeus ?” 

Tad related the story of his meeting with the 
farmer and of his reason for not reaching New 
York sooner, endeavoring carefully to conceal 
the fact that he had left home without his 
father’s knowledge. 

“Your father knows where you are now, I 
suppose?” went on Mr. Appleton. 

“No, sir.” 

“Then I must tell him.” 

“No, no, don’t do that. He wouldn’t let 
me stay, if he knew.” A startled, hunted look 
came into the boy’s eyes. 

“Thaddeus,” the merchant said kindly, 
Jaying a hand on the boy’s shoulder and look- 
ing him closely in the eye. “Thaddeus, you 
ran away from home. You took money that 
did not belong to you.” 

“But ” began the boy timidly. 

“Wait till I am through, Thaddeus. You 
left your father and your home with scarcely 
more than a good-by. You have broken his 
heart. He has been here.” 

“In New York?” broke in Tad with scarcely 
breath enough to speak above a whisper. 

“Yes, in New York. He sat in the very 
chair you now sit in. He came here crazed 
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and angry. He thought that I had stolen you 
away from him, and he would not believe me 
when I told him that you were not here. It 
was only after I had sent him over the entire 
store from garret to cellar and let him question 
every employee that he might see with his own 
eyes and hear with his own ears, that he finally 
consented to go home again. He came here, 
as I say, angry, Thaddeus. He went away 
broken-hearted, weeping like a child. Thad- 
deus, your father is not the father I would be 
to my son, were he living ” here the mer- 
chant’s voice faltered, “but there is one thing 
sure, he loves you, even although it is in a 
queer way, in a way I never saw another man 
love a boy.’ Mr. Appleton’s lips quivered. 
He drew his handkerchief from his pocket, 
wiped his eyes, and blew his nose energetically. 
Thaddeus sat silent and immovable, scarcely 
breathing. A big lump in his throat hurt him. 
He could not have spoken if his life depended 
on it. 

“'Thaddeus,’’ went on the merchant after a 
moment of silence, “I cannot give you a place 
in the store after what has happened. I 
haven’t got the heart. Go back to your home. 
I'll give you money enough, and more. Stand 
by your father, Thaddeus. It may be hard 
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for you to live his way, but you had better do 
it. I have talked and reasoned with him, but 
he is obdurate; it’s his way, and your first duty 
is to him.” 

Duty! There was that awful word again. 
Mr. Appleton had said it. His first duty was 
to his father! Could it be that he himself 
had been mistaken ? 

“Do you mean it, Mr. Appleton? Am I 
never to amount to anything? Am I never to 
learn anything? Never grow up to be a great 
and good man — like you ?” 

“My boy, I do not understand you. What 
do you mean?” 

Then, while the great merchant’s business 
waited undone, callers came and went, turned 
away without a word, the wheels of important 
affairs blocked, Thaddeus Chapman told his 
life history and ended with a plea for a chance 
in life, a plea that in its unstudied pathos and 
simple eloquence brought tears again to the 
eyes of Richard Appleton. 

“Thaddeus, you are right — eternally right, 
and something has got to be done,” he said 
with emphasis. 

Mr. Appleton, like all successful men of 
affairs, believed in doing things. He had 
succeeded largely because of his promptness 
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of decision and action. Summoning a stenog- 
rapher, he dictated a letter to Eben Chapman, 
then called in a young man from the outer 
office and bade him see that Thaddeus found a 
respectable lodging-house for a few days, and 
something to keep him busy in the store. 
Then, shaking hands with the boy, he prom- 
ised to let him know his father’s answer, and 
turned again to his desk, serious and thought- 
ful. His eyes had been opened to a problem 
of boy life he had never before been called 
upon to see, let alone to help solve. 


CHAPTER XI 
BEN CHAPMAN alone, without the con- 


solation of friends, without the pretense 
of a philosophy or a religion that can pierce a 
miserable environment to let in the sun or cure 
a heart of pain, sat haggard and gray before 
the dying embers of his grate fire, scarcely 
noting the fierce gusts that blew the leaves in 
showers against the window. His attitude was 
one of utter dejection, his arms hanging at his 
sides, his head buried upon his breast. The 
candle flickered in its socket and by its side a 
letter lay, as if it had just been read and thrown 
down by a careless hand. Eben was not 
asleep. Had you been listening at the door 
you would have heard groans and mutterings, 
as of one in deep distress or fighting some awful 
thing within himself. 

Poor Eben! He had fallen on evil days: 
First, a poor crop, then a threatened mortgage 
foreclosure, then the disappearance of ‘Tad, 
and now on that very day old Prince had 
dropped dead in his tracks. 

That morning, as Eben was driving past the 
post-office, a voice called, “Eben, something 
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here for you.” On looking up he saw the 
village postmaster at the door of the post-office, 
holding out to him a letter. Eben had long 
since ceased to call at the post-office. Mr. 
Appleton had promised to write if Tad turned 
up at the store, and regularly, day after day, 
for several weeks as soon as the mail came in 
from the station, Eben had asked for a letter. 
But none had come. The postmaster, know- 
ing the sorrow of the old man, had finally said, 
“Eben, when a letter comes I will send you 
word. No need of your calling every day.” 
Then the haunted, wretched face had ceased 
to frame itself in the post-office window, and 
the postmaster was glad. But now the letter 
had come, and that official, with a very unoffi- 
cial flutter of interest, watched closely for 
Eben, hopeful that it contained good news. 

The postmaster was not, however, to know 
at once what was in the letter, for Eben took 
it, put it in his pocket without a word and 
drove away. Nor did Eben open it till be- 
yond the confines of the town; then he let the 
reins fall and, taking it from his pocket, opened 
it and read. 

It was a long letter. It told of Tad’s arrival 
at the store, of the merchant’s refusal to give 
the boy a place without his father’s consent, 
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and of Tad’s ambition, which Eben already 
knew; then in words simple and sincere it 
pleaded that the boy be given a chance to show 
the mettle that was in him. It invoked all the 
manhood that Eben possessed, and more, too, 
in behalf of a son growing up in comparative 
poverty and ignorance, and it ended with an 
offer to Eben that nearly took the old man’s 
breath away. “Sell the place,” it said, “and 
come to the city. We need a man in our ship- 
ping department, a man who understands 
horses, and if you come at once you can have 
the place. That will permit Tad to stay here, 
and you can be together.” 

Eben read the letter with difficulty. His 
eyes were not as good as they once were. But 
he got the drift of it all. He now knew where 
Tad was, and if there was any resolution at all 
in the man’s heart at that moment, it was to 
go and fetch the boy home again. Crumpling 
the letter, he shoved it into his pocket, took up 
the lines, and with a “g’lang, Prince,” that 
showed a new spirit had taken possession of 
him, he sought to hurry home. But some- 
thing was wrong. Prince would not “g’lang.” 
The horse’s head hung low; his sides heaved; 
his legs were unsteady, so that he lunged from 
side to side. Eben was about to call “whoa” 
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and get down off the wagon to see what was 
the matter, when the animal fell, breaking the 
harness in several places and snapping one of 
the shafts in two. 

Eben was in a predicament. Helplessly he 
looked about.- There was no one near. He 
knew enough about horses to know that Prince’s 
time had come, and it was a terrible blow to 
the old man. The two had been companions 
for years, and it was like the dying of an old 
friend. He took the horse’s head in his arms 
and called him by name. He could have 
sworn that the faithful animal looked recog- 
nition into his eyes. Then he saw the legs 
twitch convulsively, then stiffen, and he knew 
that Prince had done his last day’s work. 

That night, as Eben read Mr. Appleton’s 
letter again in the light of his candle, he lin- 
gered long on its final sentences, and then sat 
down before his fire to fight it out. It was a 
long fight, and a hard one. But the next 
morning, turning the key in the lock of his 
front door for the first time in years, and with 
his wife’s picture under his arm, he started out 
to tramp his way to the station — the same 
station from which Tad, two months before, 
had started for New York. 
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CHAPTER XII 


PE EEN and Thaddeus Chapman were now 
residents of the great city of New York, 
and both were employed in the wholesale 
hardware firm of Richard Appleton & Com- 
pany. Eben was assigned to work in the ship- 
ping department of the big store, and Tad to 
the stock-room, with a variety of duties re- 
quiring no great head but considerable care 
and attention to details. The two, father and 
son, found a room in the home of another of 
the employees, where for a small sum they could 
live modestly and comfortably and save money 
— this through the management of the head 
of the firm, who had seen to it that his two 
protégés were settled in an honest and com- 
fortable neighborhood. 

To Tad the city was full of interest and 
wonder. Fresh from the country, where his 
horizon of vision had bounded only a few 
acres of farm land, the country road, and the 
sleepy village, where day brought a round of 
monotonous duties, and night only a solemn 


- stillness, where the mind easily rested content, 


imagination got little play, and the senses 
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readily slept, Thaddeus Chapman now found 
himself thrown headlong into the sparkle and 
glare, the noise and confusion, the bustle and 
strife of cosmopolitan life. 

In this new environment, it was not long 
before the Tad of the little Connecticut village, 
with the freckled face and twisted hair, the 
listless eyes and nerveless, purposeless will, 
was born anew. At one bound he seemed to 
break the chrysalis of careless, indifferent boy- 
hood and suddenly emerge into something 
which, if not a thing of beauty, was yet instinct 
with new spirit and life, craving action, amuse- 
ment, excitement. Deprived all his life of 
these, he now set out to make up for lost time. 
He would see the sights. His days he gave 
to his duties at the store, but his nights he 
reserved for the streets, the theaters, the con- 
cert halls, wherever men and women gath- 
ered, wherever excitement reigned. Starved 
by the life of self-denial he had lived, and 
without settled principles and a trained will, 
he now grasped at every glittering bauble 
within his reach with the avidity of a fam- 
ished man. With boon companions, easily 
found, who knew more than he did of the life 
of the city, he began at once sowing the 
wildest of oats, promising himself with the 
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devil’s promise that after a while he would 
settle down. 

All the time Eben, sad-eyed, lonely, longing 
again and again for home, remonstrated, re- 
proached, and threatened; but Tad, grown 
bolder with his new-found freedom, laughed and 
disobeyed and, worst of all, hurled at his aged 
father the taunt that he was the cause of it all. 

“Tf you hadn’t kept me so close at home, and 
let me see something of the world, I wouldn’t 
have wanted to go out,” was Tad’s constant 
reproach. Then Eben would groan and Tad, 
slamming the door behind him, would go out 
to spend the night on the street. Thus it 
came that Saturday nights found the boy 
without a penny, and many and many a time 
Eben’s hard-earned wages had to go to pay 
the board of both. 

Eben would long before have returned home, 
but two things kept him: the home had been 
lost on a mortgage, and Tad would not go 
with him. So, grieving, and aging under the 
confining work of the store and his worry over 
Tad, the old man resigned himself to his fate, 
yet loving his boy even more as the two grew 
farther and farther apart. 

One thing that was driving Tad into reckless 
living should have more than casual mention. 
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That was Alice Appleton’s apparent attitude 
toward him. The day he started for New 
York her face filled the horizon of his hopes. 
Admit it or not, it was the thought of her that 
first induced him to think of leaving home. 
And as soon as he got settled in the store he 
set about finding out how he might get a glimpse 
of her. By adroit questioning he learned that 
she seldom came to the store, and that she was 
never known to have visited the stock-room. 
Days wore into weeks without his seeing her. 
Then he wondered if he might not call and 
see her at her home. It was a bold move, but 
he could make the excuse that he had come to 
thank her. He was about to put his plan to 
test when, one day just as he was entering the 
store door after his midday meal, a carriage 
drove up to the curb. With a politeness that 
must have been instinctive, for it certainly was 
not learned of teachers, Tad turned, sprang to 
the door of the vehicle, opened it, and to his 
surprise and delight saw step to the sidewalk 
Alice Appleton, a dream of beauty in a stun- 
ning gown and hat. Without seeming to 
notice him the girl turned to the driver and, 
with a word of direction to him, crossed the 
pavement and entered the store. To Tad’s 
fevered eye it seemed that she had recognized 


To Tad’s fevered eye it seemed that she had recognized him 
and that was all 
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him and that was all. The cut hurt. It bled 
all the afternoon and night that followed, and, 
then, its flow ceasing, the sore remained. And 
yet, even with this, he hoped that the time 
might come when she might speak to him. 
He found out where she lived and many an 
evening he sauntered back and forth past the 
house, hoping to catch a glimpse of her at the 
window. On Sundays he stole into the church 
where the family worshiped, and feasted his 
eyes on the glimpses of her he had there. At 
last one day he learned from the boys in the 
office that the fair young daughter of the head 
of the house was engaged to a dapper young 
swell of Fifth Avenue. Then Tad’s dream 
ended, and life for him was robbed of half its 
charm. Now he became reckless; and now 
Eben, his father, began the hardest task of his 
hard life, that of saving him from downright 
ruin. 

At first Eben merely remonstrated with the 
boy, and told him how foolish it was to spend 
his money and his strength in running about 
the city at night; then, as this accomplished 
no good, he fretted and scolded; and finally 
fumed and stormed. But all to no purpose. 
The boy had a will of his own, and having’ now 
tasted freedom, was glorying in it, and fighting 
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the slightest attempt on his father’s part to 
curb him. 

Finally, broken in spirit, Eben Chapman 
went to his employer. In the private office 
of the great merchant the gray-bearded old 
man told his story and pleaded for help. 

“Help me to save my boy,” he cried. “Help 
me to git him away from here. Let us go 
back where we were contented and happy.” 

Mr. Appleton was surprised beyond measure. 
He called in the superintendent of the stock- 
room and asked about Thaddeus. 

“Does he do his work well?” asked the 
merchant. 

The superintendent looked cautiously at 
Eben. The merchant noticed the look. 

“Speak out, Eben here wants to know as 
much as I do. How is the boy doing?” 

“ Not so well of late, sir,’ answered the super- 
intendent. “At first he was the best young 
fellow we had on the floor, but lately he has 
got careless and a little toppy.” 

“Toppy ?” inquired Mr. Appleton. 

“Yes, independent like, wants his own 
way and won’t be told anything. Then I 
think ” and the speaker hesitated. 

“Think what? Go on.” The merchant 
spoke firmly. 
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“T think he has been drinking of late.” 

“The curse of young men in New York,” 
groaned Mr. Appleton. “Send him here; and 
you, Eben, go back to your work. After I have 
talked with Thaddeus I will see you again.” 

A few moments later the door of the mer- 
chant’s private office opened and Thaddeus 
Chapman entered. It was the first time he 
had stood in the presence of his employer 
since that first day in New York when, fresh 
from the country, he had presented himself 
before Richard Appleton and asked for work. 
Indeed, Richard Appleton seemed to have 
forgotten that such a boy as Thaddeus Chap- 
man was in his establishment. It was not 
strange, for Mr. Appleton was a busy man. 
The institution over which he presided em- 
ployed an army of clerks. In the nature of 
things he could not be expected to give par- 
ticular attention to each one. Indeed, he 
came into contact personally with only the 
heads of departments, and. with them only at 
intervals. When Thaddeus appeared, what 
Mr. Appleton saw was not the boy that he was 
expecting, for this youth was flashily dressed, 
and had unmistakable signs of dissipation in 
his face and manner. At his first sight of the 
boy the truth of Eben Chapman’s words 
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dawned upon Mr. Appleton clearly. Yet in 
his tone he did not show that he was in the 
least displeased or that he suspected anything . 
wrong. In the kindliest way he said: 

“'Thaddéus, I want to have a little talk with 
you about your work. Please sit down.” 

Thaddeus made no reply, but with a queer 
feeling about his throat he took the chair 
across the desk from the merchant, facing him. 
Then, not without tremors of conscience and 
a sudden dread of impending punishment, 
he lifted his eyes slowly to those of the mer- 
chant. Mr. Appleton arose from his chair, 
folded his hands behind his back, and stood 
facing his visitor. 

“You have been in our employ for some six 
months now, Thaddeus.” 

“Yes, sir, six months next Tuesday,” Tad 
replied. 

“You have liked your position ?” 

“Yes, sir, pretty well.” 

“Mr. Graves tells me that when you first 
came you were the best help we ever had on 
the floor.” Tad colored and moved uneasily 
in his chair. “But he tells me you have not 
done so well of late.” 

“He’s got no right to say so,” answered the 
boy with a show of spirit. 


Suddenly Thaddeus stopped before the 
two women 
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“He says,” went on the merchant as if not 
hearing what the boy said, “that you have 
grown careless.” 

“Tt isn’t so.” 

“He says,’ Mr. Appleton continued, “that 
he thinks you are drinking, and i 

“Tt’s a lie! He can’t prove it.”” There was 
a wicked gleam in the boy’s eyes. 

“Thaddeus, do you know you are commit- 
ting suicide?” 

Slowly Tad’s lips formed a smile, but it was 
a very foolish one. 

“Don’t you know that the worst crime a 
young man can commit is that of killing him- 
self? Let us leave out of account your chances 
for wealth and honor and position, which no 
young man with your habits can aspire to — 
leave these out of account; you are committing 
suicide in every sense of the term. My boy, 
do you know that a young man never entered 
my employ with a better chance than you had? 
I told the superintendent of your department 
to give you every opportunity to get ahead. 
For reasons that you well know I wanted him 
to favor you. When you first came here you 
had health, ambition, and everything that 
goes to make a clean, successful man. To- 
day, six months after you began your work, 
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you have earned, not advancement, but a 
reprimand, if not a dismissal. You are not 
the same boy you were six months ago. There 
is an insincerity in your look; there is a pallor 
in your cheeks; there is the stain of nicotine 
on your fingers — all these are marks of an 
unhealthful, evil life. And what is most 
shameful of all, Thaddeus, down in the base- 
ment there is a white-bearded old man who is 
grieving his heart out over the course you are 
taking. Big, strong boy that you are, you are 
wasting your money and compelling your aged 
father to work for you both.” Mr. Apple- 
ton would have continued, but Tad inter- 
rupted. 

“Has he been talking to you?” 

“Yes, my boy, as a last resort your poor old 
father has come to me.” 

“He’s got no business to. If I haven’t done 
right, he’s to blame for it.” The boy shook 
his head doggedly. 

Mr. Appleton measured with his eye the 
nearly six feet of flesh and blood that now 
stood defiantly before him, then he said slowly, 
“Young man, that is the word of a coward.” 

Had the merchant struck the boy with his 
fist, the latter would not have been more sur- 
prised. For a moment he struggled to re- 
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cover, but before he could say a word, Mr. 
Appleton added: : 

“There are two courses open to you, young 
man. One is to return with your father to 
your old home in Connecticut and resume the 
simple but honest occupation you left. The 
other is to return to your work here, do it as 
it ought to be done, and leave off your present 
habits and associates. Which shall it be?” 

“TI don’t have to do either one,”’ replied the 
boy with a snarl. “I can get a job some 
place else.” 

“If another man in my employ,” answered 
Mr. Appleton soberly, “should use such words 
to me, Thaddeus, it would be all over between 
us.” Mr. Appleton advanced a step, and 
placed a hand on the young man’s shoulder. 
“Think of your father, Thaddeus.” 

“'That’s just what I am doing. I am think- 
ing of him. It’s thinking of him that makes 
me what I am. He’s crossed me all my life. 
He wouldn’t let me have an education. He 
kept me down. And now that I am a man 
and earning my own wages, he’s following me 
and dogging me wherever I go, whining and 
whimpering because I won’t stay at home. I 
hate to say it, Mr. Appleton, but I am going 
to quit him for good. If I am ever to amount 
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to anything the only way is for me to get an- 
other job and clear out so’s I won’t have to 
put up with his interfering. The superin- 
tendent’s got it in for me anyway, so what’s 
the use of trying to do anything here?” 

Mr. Appleton waited some time before he 
made a reply. He would like to save this boy. 
In a measure he felt responsible for him, for 
it was he himself who had brought Thaddeus 
to the city. In the moment of silence he tried 
to conjure up some sort of a plea that would 
melt the boy’s heart, but when he looked into 
Thaddeus’s face*he felt how impotent must his 
words be. 

“Very well, Thaddeus, but God have pity 
on you — infinitely more pity than you have 
on others, on one other at least! Here’s my 
hand, Thaddeus; you have quit me, but unless 
you make it impossible, I am going to remain 
your friend.” 

Thaddeus extended his hand, but it was 
evident there was rebellion in his heart still, 
for he made no effort to reply. 

A few moments later, Thaddeus having de- 
parted, Mr. Appleton called a clerk and 
directed that Eben Chapman be sent to him. 
Mr. Appleton was slowly pacing the floor when 
the old man entered. He was thinking of his 
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own son, now some years dead, and wondering 
what he could do for Eben Chapman, to whom 
his heart went out in sympathy. 

“Take a seat, Eben,” said the merchant 
quietly. Then, after a moment’s hesitation, 
“Do you want to go back to Connecticut ?” 

Eben’s eyes glistened. “It would jist suit 
me, sir, but x 

“You still have your place, I suppose — 
your cottage and garden?” went on the mer- 
chant. 

“Yes — no —it’s gone. The bank had a 
mortgage on it.” 

“And you think they have taken it on the 
debt?” 

“'That’s about it, sir. It’s all gone.” 

“But it can be redeemed, Eben.” 

The old man shook his head slowly. 

“Tf I should redeem it and give it back to 
you, and take a long time mortgage with low 
interest — that would just suit you, wouldn’t 
it, Eben?” 

“T couldn’t ask it. It’s more’n yuh ought 
to do. I ain’t got no right to ask it.” 

“T might do it,” replied Mr. Appleton. “I 
can see that this big city is no place for a man 
like you. It’s killing you, Eben, as it’s killing 
the rest of us, only with you it’s doing quicker 
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work. If you want to go back to Connecticut, 
Pll get the place back for you. Come, what 
do you say?” 

Mr. Appleton held out his hand to Eben as 
if to clinch a bargain in the way men of mutual 
faith have. Eben extended his hand slowly, 
hesitatingly, then without letting it touch the 
other man’s he let it drop by his side. 

“T think I’d better see Tad about it first,” 
he said. 

Then the moment that Richard Appleton 
had dreaded came. 

“You love that boy, don’t you, Eben?” 

“He’s all I’ve got.” 

“And you will not leave New York without 
him, I can see that.” 

“T couldn’t do it, sir. We've always been 
together.” 

“But he’s a grown man now, Eben, and you 
cannot always expect him to stay with you. 
Why, even now he was just saying to me that 
— that ” It was hard for Mr. Appleton 
to tell the truth here. 

“What’s he been sayin’ to yuh, sir?” Eben’s 
clenched hands showed that he anticipated 
unwelcome news. 

“That he was going to leave the store, Eben, 
and go it alone.” 
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Did yuh turn him off ?” 

“No, not that. On the contrary, I begged 
him to stay and showed him the folly of his 
course. But he is headstrong and, I dislike 
to say it to his father, but he is getting into bad 
habits that sooner or later, if persisted in, 
will ruin him. The fact is, the city is too 
much for your boy, Eben. Bad associates are 
getting the best of him. I want to tell you 
this so that you may know the facts and pre- 
pare for what may happen. I know you love 
your son, but the time has come with you, as 
it comes with many a father, when you are no 
match for the influences that work against you. 
I want you to go back home and leave the boy 
to me. I may as well tell you that I am not 
going to let go of him. I am going to have 
him watched. I will find means to stop him 
ere he is lost. Perhaps a little taste of the 
bitter fruits of his evil ways may bring him to 
his senses. You can do him no good. I am 
sorry to say it, Eben, but he blames you for it 
all—blames you for keeping him down all 
these years, and now, encouraged by evil com- 
panions and blinded by the glitter of city life, 
_ he means to make up for what he thinks you 
have deprived him of. Do not be surprised, 
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Eben, if you don’t find him at home when you 
return to-night. The boy is in a bad way.” 
Then seeing the evident distress of the old 
man, Mr. Appleton added, “But if you will 
leave him to me, I will do everything I can for 
him. I have a plan in mind that will prevent 
him going too far, but it will be just as well for 
you to go back to Connecticut. Tl keep you 
advised. What do you say?” 

Eben sat staring hard at the speaker, breath- 
ing only at long intervals. His breast heaved 
convulsively and his right hand clenched fiercely 
an arm of his chair, while the other, never still, 
betrayed nerves strained to the utmost. 

“TIT can’t go without Tad,’ he whispered 
hoarsely. “I couldn’t do it.” 

“But if he doesn’t come home to-night, or 
to-morrow night; if he loses himself in the 
great city, and evades you, as he can, why 
remain here where you are among strangers, 
alone and miserable? The fact is, Eben, I 
can do more for Thaddeus if he knows you are 
back in Connecticut. As long as you are here 
he imagines you are watching him, and that 
he is not free. Give him freedom, Eben. 
Let him run his course. Many a boy has 
come through all right, though it’s taking 
terrible risks. Come, be reasonable.” 
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“I can’t go without Tad,” the old man 
whined. 

“Very well, I will do what I can anyway,” 
replied the merchant, somewhat nettled. “I 
cannot forget his services to me the day he 
was injured. Go back to your work now. If 
by any chance you see Thaddeus, do not re- 
peat what I have said about watching him. 
I shall employ a detective and have him look 
after the boy till I think he has gone far enough 
to learn his lesson, then I’ll step in.” 

The interview over, Eben Chapman went 
out, while the merchant turned to his desk to 
dismiss as far as possible the unhappy inci- 
dent from his mind by burying himself deep 
in his correspondence. 


CHAPTER XIII 
\ \ 7 HEN Eben Chapman reached home the 


evening of the day of his interview with 
Richard Appleton, he found that, as the mer- 
chant had prophesied, Tad had been there 
before him and gone away, taking everything 
that belonged to him and leaving no word of 
explanation or farewell. 

After supper, which he barely tasted, Eben 
took his hat and went out on the street. There 
were many saloons, pool rooms, and loafing 
places in the immediate vicinity of his home; 
and he visited one after another, eagerly scan- 
ning the faces of the men and boys congre- 
gated there, but asking no question. Far into 
the night he kept up this search, but without 
avail. Weary and disconsolate, he returned to 
his lodgings, where he sat with head buried in 
his hands until from sheer exhaustion he fell 
asleep. 

Night after night the old man passed in this 
way, gradually widening the circle of his in- 
quiry until one night he found himself, nearly 
a mile from his boarding place, in a concert 
hall where at cheap tables and under the 
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flickering glare of sickly gas jets sat men and 
women drinking, smoking, and exchanging 
rude jests and obscene stories. A miserable 
performance was being enacted on a stage at 
the far end of the room, seen by few, and by 
those few only by peering through a dense fog 
of tobacco smoke that hung overhead. 

Eben pushed his way slowly among the 
people, jostled by waiters who muttered their 
displeasure at his blocking the aisles, mutter- 
ings that were unnoticed by him, as with keen 
eyes he peered through the heavy atmosphere 
for a sight of the face of his boy. An empty 
table attracting him, he sat down. A waiter 
said something. but Eben shook his head. 
He was tired only, he said, and just wanted to 
rest a moment; then he would move on. 

Hardly had he taken his seat ere a disturb- 
ance occurred in a far corner of the room. 
Above the rattle of the piano, the scraping of 
the violins, and the strident voice of the singer 
on the stage, rose the cries of men — angry, 
half drunken cries, then a sound as of men 
fighting. At once the occupants of the room, 
men and women alike, left their seats and 
crowded toward the scene of, the disturbance. 
Eben followed, pushing his bulky form to 
where he could get a view of the combatants, 
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who were now just recovering from a savage 
encounter at close range and, urged by their 
friends, were about to spring again at each 
other’s throats. One look was enough for 
Eben. Lowering his right shoulder he hurled 
himself into the center of the mob. One of 
the fighters had just struck the other. In a 
flash Eben threw himself against the fellow 
who had dealt the blow, and with his big right 
fist felled him to the floor, where, his head 
striking against a chair, he lay as if dead. 

“That'll settle him fur yuh, Tad,” cried 
Eben, turning to where Tad Chapman a 
moment before was gathering himself together 
after being struck down by his antagonist, 
but — Tad was gone. 

Pandemonium followed. Men surged to- 
ward the big, burly intruder as if to annihilate 
him. A policeman who now arrived on the 
scene pushed his way in and grabbing the old 
man by the collar demanded that he go along 
with him. At sight of the officer of the law 
the crowd drew back, some quietly slipping 
out for fear of being held as witnesses; but 
the most, urged by curiosity, held their 
ground. 

“Where is my Tad?” demanded the old 
man, seemingly oblivious to all about him, his 
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his arm in Eben’s, left the place 


The officer, 
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eyes eagerly sweeping the circle of faces about 
him. 

“Tad? Who’s Tad?” asked the policeman. 

“My boy. He was here just now. That 
fellow struck him down, an’ I couldn’t stand 
by an’ see him do it without raisin’ an arm. 
He’s bigger’n Tad or he wouldn’t have done 
tags 

“Well, we don’t know anything about Tad, 
as you call him. He’s got all he wanted and 
left you to take the rest. You just come along 
with me,” replied the policeman. 

In another moment some one stepped up 
and whispered a word in the policeman’s ear, 
at which the latter’s manner changed suddenly. 

“ All right, lieutenant,” he said; then to his 
prisoner in a gentler tone, “You'll have to 
come along with me, old man. The judge 
will hear your story. Perhaps you haven’t 
done so far wrong, after all.” 

At this the crowd, now grown quiet and 
curious, parted, and the officer, his arm in 
Eben’s, left the place. 

It was not far to the station-house, so the 
policeman did not call a patrol-wagon, but 
walked his prisoner through the street, scarcely 


noticed by the passing crowds; but a hundred 


paces behind, and keeping on the other side 
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of the street, there followed a young man, 
shabbily dressed, with unsteady gait and half- 
sober brain, who watched every step the police- 
man and his prisoner took. It was Thaddeus 
Chapman, and a few paces behind him, keep- 
ing in the shadows, was Richard Appleton’s 
detective. 


CHAPTER XIV 


HE next morning, scarcely had Mr. 
Appleton finished his breakfast, before a 
servant announced to him that a young man 
was at the door insisting upon seeing him at 
once. 

“Some one from the store?” asked the 
merchant. 

“T think not, sir,” replied the servant. “He 
looks wretched, sir. I think he may be a 
beggar.” 

“Did he ask for money ?” 

“No, sir. But he said he must see you.” 

“Take him into the library,” said the mer- 
chant, “and tell him I will come at once.” 

Richard Appleton was a man of large heart. 
His life had been full of acts of helpfulness to 
his fellows — and particularly to young men. 
He himself had had a hard struggle as a young 
fellow, so his heart had been ever responsive 
to calls from such as he had been. Personal 
calls on his pocketbook and his time in behalf 
of struggling young men were of daily occur- 
rence, hence he thought nothing strange of the 
untimely call. 
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“Somebody must be needing me badly to 
come so early,” he remarked to his wife as he 
rose from the table. 

“But I wish, Richard, they would let you 
eat your meals,” she replied, with a troubled 
look. 

“Some things are more important than 
meals, my dear. If by staying to sip my 
coffee I put in peril a life, I surely do wrong. 
It will take but a moment to see what the 
trouble is.” 

“Would it not be strange,” remarked Alice 
Appleton to her mother, as her father left the 
room, “if the young man were Thaddeus 
Chapman? I dreamed last night that he had 
come to see father, and had promised to do 
right.” 

“I hope your dream will come true, dear. 
I do not know when a case has so troubled 
your father. He was saying only last night 
that the reports the detective made were such 
that he must find a way to save the young man 
at once, or it will be too late.” 

“TI cannot believe,” replied Alice, “when I 
shut my eyes and recall his sincere, honest face 
the first time I saw him, that such a boy could 
turn out to be so bad.” 

“Tt is the city, Alice. A boy to withstand 
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the temptations of a city like New York must 
have been trained to love good things, and 
hate the evil. A boy must be something more 
than ambitious. He must have good prin- 
ciples and a trained will. I fear ‘that Thad- 
deus lacked these, and when he reached the 
city his very ambition was his downfall. When 
I think of Thaddeus I recall the illustration 
your father used in an address at the young 
men’s banquet some time ago. He said that 
many a boy was like a powerful locomotive 
that had escaped from control, all steam up, 
and that, flying along the rails with no engineer 
and no schedule, was ready to leave the main 
track at any switch and dash full speed to its 
ruin. 

“Why do they let boys grow up so?” asked 
the young woman. “I should think fathers 
would see the terrible danger of not teaching 
their boys when they are young the difference 
between right and wrong.” 

“And above all,” added Mrs. Appleton, 
“training their will powers, so that when they 
know the right they are strong enough to follow 
it. If I understand your father right, Thad- 
deus’s father has never permitted him to have 
anything of his own, or do anything for him- 
self. He has always been insanely jealous of 
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his authority over the boy, and has never per- 
mitted him to think or act for himself. Now, 
when Thaddeus is out from under that author- 
ity, he is weak and a prey to every temptation. 
In the hands of boys naturally worse than 
himself, he has been led to destruction. It is 
a pity! Your father says he never was so 
impressed with a boy as with Thaddeus, when 
he first took hold at the store. He made the 
remark once that there was good material in 
him, but that it was covered with a lot of 
rubbish.” 

At this Mr. Appleton came into the room. 
Mother and daughter looked up as he entered. 
An expression of pleasure shone in_ his 
face. 

“It’s Thaddeus!” he exclaimed, “ and Thad- 
deus humiliated and repentant. He is a pitiful 
sight, mother, but he is better off at this mo- 
ment than ever before in his life.”’ 

“Oh, I am so glad!” exclaimed Alice, clap- 
ping her hands. 

“Now sit down, Richard, and finish your 
breakfast,” said Mrs. Appleton, smiling, “and 
tell us more about him. Is he —?” 

“No, dear, no more breakfast for me. But 
I want Thaddeus to eat something. He has 
been up all night and is trembling from weak- 
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ness and — drink. You go in, dear, and see 
him. He will not come at my invitation. It 
will do him good if you will’ say a few kind 
words to him. Be prepared to be shocked. 
But you will not show, I am sure, that you 
notice his looks. He is not a prepossessing 
picture.” 

Mrs. Appleton gave a few simple directions 
to the servant, then went into the library. 
Alice herself set a plate and poured a cup of 
hot coffee, and when Mrs. Appleton a little 
later, followed by Tad, entered the dining- 
room, all was ready. Mr. Appleton himself 
had withdrawn, and was now telephoning 
police headquarters and arranging with the 
detective to meet him at the police court at the 
opening of the day’s session. 

Alice met her mother and T'ad at the door 
as they entered. With unaffected warmth she 
held out her hand to the miserable young man, 
whose head dropped perceptibly at sight of the 
young woman. 

“It is my daughter, Alice, Mr. Chapman. 
You remember her, I am sure,” said Mrs. 
Appleton. 

Tad did remember her, and particularly the 
time when he opened the carriage door and she 
-had seemed too proud to notice him. “We 
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are so glad to see you,” she said, sweetly, and 
Thaddeus could scarcely believe his ears. 

Then at a signal from her mother, Alice 
withdrew, and Tad, given a seat at the mer- 
chant’s table opposite the elegant, white-haired 
woman, who talked so motherly to him, set 
about with trembling hands to eat a breakfast, 
the memory of which went with him into his 
old age. 

Breakfast over, Mr. Appleton appeared, and 
the two, the great merchant and his protégé, 
entered a carriage and drove at once to the 
office of the police magistrate. Here, for a 
few moments before the time for the convening 
of the court, Mr. Appleton and the detective 
were closeted with the prosecuting officer and 
the policeman who made the arrest. In the 
meantime, ‘T'ad sat in the dingy court-room, his 
eyes riveted on the grizzled, gray-bearded face 
in the prisoners’ dock, which, turned to the 
floor, looked neither to the right nor left. With 
beating heart, he asked an officer if he might 
speak to one of the prisoners. 

“It’s against the rules,” came the answer, 
shortly. 

Thaddeus resumed his seat and waited 
anxiously for the return of Mr. Appleton, who 
had bade him sit there till he returned. 
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Finally, the magistrate appeared and took 
his seat on the bench, an officer made the 
formal announcement that the court was in 
session, and the call of cases began. Mr. 
Appleton had entered and now sat beside Tad, 
narrowly watching the proceedings. One after 
another the wretched men and women gathered 
in by the police during the night came up to 
the railing in front of the magistrate’s desk, 
and after a hasty inquisition, in which the 
police were often the sole witnesses, were 
adjudged guilty and subjected to fines or im- 
prisonment, or both. The proceedings were 
rapid, and, for the most part, informal. 

“Eben Chapman,” called a voice. 

An officer took the old man by the arm, and, 
fairly lifting him to his feet, led him before the 
bar. 

“Eben Chapman, you are charged with 
assault in striking a man last night in a saloon 
row. Do you plead guilty or not guilty?” 

Eben looked up now for the first time. His 
face showed the wrinkles of age and hard labor. 
His eyes were hollow and sunken; his clothes 
worn and shabby. Altogether no more for- 
lorn a picture ever stood before the magistrate 
of that court. No sound came from Eben’s 
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“He stands mute, Mr. Clerk, enter the plea 
of not guilty. What witnesses have you?” 
These last words the magistrate addressed to 
the prosecutor. 

“ Officer McGinnis, Your Honor.” 

The officer named stepped forward. ‘Then 
the prosecutor in a few words drew out the story. 

“What have you to say to this, Chapman?” 
asked the judge, turning to the prisoner. 

“It’s true, sir,” responded Eben. 

“Had you been drinking ?” asked the judge. 

“T never tech licker, sir.” 

“What were you in that place for?” 

“To find Tad.” 

“And who is Tad?” 

“He’s my boy. He’d gone away an’ left 
me. I'd been lookin’ fer him an’ I couldn’t 
stand it, sir. I couldn’t stand to see my boy 
struck afore my eyes an’ not help him. Yuh 
couldn’t a done it yerself.” 

The court-room was very still. The magis- 
trate looked closely at the prisoner. 

“Your Honor,” spoke up the prosecutor, 
“T think there is another witness in the room 
who saw the blow struck. I will ask you to 
call him — Thaddeus Chapman.” 

“Thaddeus Chapman!” rang out the voice 
of the court officer. ~ 
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Eben lifted his head and listened. Could it 
be that Tad was there to see his humiliation ? 
Could it be possible that Tad’ would raise his 
voice against him ? 

“Go forward, Thaddeus. They want you 
to tell your story,” said Mr. Appleton. 

Thaddeus left his seat at the side of the 
merchant, and, directed by an officer, took his 
place at the bar. The gaze of all in the room, 
save that of Eben Chapman, was on the young 
man, as with hollow cheeks and_ bloodshot 
eyes he stood facing the magistrate. 

“Your name, sir?” 

“Thaddeus Chapman.” 

“Tell the Court,” said the prosecutor, 
“what you know of the fight that took place 
last night.” 

Tad hesitated a moment. “Do you want 
to know all that took place?” he asked. 

“Yes, tell it all.” 

“I went to the place with another young 
man to spend the evening. We had a few 
drinks together when a crowd of swell young 
fellows came in and sat down at the next table 
to us. They were talking and telling stories. 
They were drinking and got to talking loud. 
I heard one of them speak badly of a young 
lady, a girl he was going to marry, as good a 
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girl as ever lived, and I couldn’t stand it. I 
got up from my chair and went over to where 
he was, and I tapped him on the shoulder and 
said, ‘Don’t you speak that way of that young 
woman. Don’t you do it again, for if you do, 
I'll make you take it back.’ Then the fellow 
laughed and getting up from the table he re- 
peated the words, and then I struck him.” 

“Well, and what then?” asked the judge, 
noting the seeming purpose of the boy to end 
his story there. 

“The next I knew we were at it good and 
heavy. Just as I was getting the worst of it, 
my father here, Eben Chapman, struck the 
fellow and — and % 

“And what? Go on.” 

“And then like a coward I ran and hid.” 

“And left this old man to suffer for you?” 

“Yes, sir, that’s it. But I won’t do it any 
longer. I came here to ask you to take me 
instead of him. I’m the one that deserves the 
punishment. I want you to let him go free. 
Good, kind judge, let him go free. He didn’t 
do anything any man wouldn’t do for his son. 
You’d do it for yours. Dad is good and kind. 
I ran away from home and he was hunting 
me night after night. I knew it, but he didn’t 
know that I did. His love has never failed 
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me. He is not bad. He never drank a drop 
in his life, and he never gambled, like I have. 
T’ve done everything that’s wrong. I’ve drank, 
Ive gambled, I’ve spent my money in wicked 
sport. Send me to jail. Let him go, and 
God will bless you for it.” Tad was sinking 
to his knees, clutching at the rail before him 
for support. His voice, pitched to a high key, 
penetrated every corner of the room, bringing 
men and women to their feet and causing 
hearts to beat that had not known a sympa- 
thetic throb for years. The aged prisoner 
stooped as if to take the boy in his arms, but 
his legs trembled and he would have fallen 
had not an officer, taking him by the arm, held 
him upright. For a moment the judge hesi- 
tated, then in a voice low and manifestly full 
of emotion, said: 

“Mr. Clerk, enter, case dismissed. Officer, 
let the prisoner go.” 

There was a little murmur of applause, 
checked by the sound of a gavel, another name 
was called, and the machinery of the court 
went on. 

Mr. Appleton, who had pressed forward as 
Tad was telling his story, now took Eben by 
the arm, and, followed by the boy, the two left 
the court-room. 


CHAPTER XV 


N leaving the court-room, Mr. Appleton 
and his two protégés entered a carriage 

and drove directly to the store, where for an 
hour the merchant denied himself to callers 
and all demands of his business, while he talked 
over with Eben and Thaddeus various plans 
for the future. One thing was set at rest at 
once, and that was that Thaddeus was not to 
remain in New York. This brought a glow 
of contentment to Eben’s face that had not 
been seen there in months. It was Thad- 
deus’s own suggestion. He would like, he 
said, to show Mr. Appleton that he was capable 
yet of being somebody. He knew, too, he 
said, how unhappy his father was in the city, 
and he had made up his mind to devote his 
time now to making the remainder of that 
father’s life as happy as possible. Then, too, 
he could live an honest, industrious, praise- 
worthy life as well in the country as in the 
city. Mr. Appleton praised him for the posi- 
tion he took, and said that it was exactly in 
line with his own thought. Eben, not to be 
outdone by Tad, suggested that instead of 
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returning to their Connecticut home, where 
Tad could never have a chance as the son of 
Eben Chapman, and where it would take years 
for him to overcome the prejudice that existed 
among those who had known father and son, 
they would find a new home among strangers, 
where Tad could have an even, fair chance 
with other young men. Thus it was settled 
that the two men should seek employment in a 
new country. 

The question of money with which to make 
a new start presented the only obstacle. Toa 
business man like Mr. Appleton, no project 
is without its money side. To Eben and Tad 
it had scarcely occurred. It is usually so with 
the poor and the improvident. Eben had a 
few dollars of his wages laid aside, but Tad 
had none. Eben’s money would get them out 
of the city, and further than that the two had 
strong arms and a willingness to work. 

“What would you say to pioneering, Eben ?” 
asked Mr. Appleton, after he had canvassed 
the money side of the question, and learned the 
exact state of Eben’s exchequer. “There’s a 
great opportunity for young men beyond the 
- Mississippi, say in Kansas or Nebraska. You 
can get good land on the railroad out there 
cheap. I see by the papers they are making 
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big inducements to settlers, even so far as 
hauling them free and setting them down, bag 
and baggage, on the land. You can get a 
time contract, and with rich soil, your knowl- 
edge of farming, and two pairs of strong arms, 
you ought in time to pay for a good farm, so 
that by the time Thaddeus here is thirty or 
thirty-five he will be a thrifty farmer, perhaps 
a big man in the community, who knows but 
what a governor or senator. There’s a great 
chance in the West for young fellows, and it is 
not a bad place for an old one, I am sure. 
What do you think of it?” 

Eben looked for a moment bewildered, but 
the bewilderment had more of joy in it than 
confusion of mind. ‘Tad was surprised, and 
when he got control of his tongue he exclaimed: 

“The very thing! Mr. Appleton, you have 
struck the very thing. What do you say, 
dad?” 

The old man was not so sure. “If it is a 
good thing fer Tad,”’ he replied slowly, “it does 
not matter much about me. I am jest livin’ 
fer him.” 

“Then we will say:it is a go, Eben,” said 
Mr. Appleton, bringing a hand down on his 
knee emphatically and rising to his feet, as if 
to end the interview. “Now you go home 
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and return here to-morrow at this time, and I 
will have everything arranged. I will look up 
the advertisement, and if I cannot find it 
some of my railroad friends can assist me. 
We will have you a Nebraska farmer — let’s 
see, this is the fifth of February — by say the 
middle of March, and in time to do spring 
plowing.” 

Mr. Appleton then turned to his desk while 
Eben and Tad, after making awkward attempts 
at expressing their gratitude, took their leave. 

“There’s a lot of good in those men under- 
neath a lot of rubbish,”’ said the merchant as 
the door closed. “I believe life on a prairie 
farm away from the enervating surroundings 
and conditions of a New England village, and 
the terrible evils of the great city, will bring 
out the good in that boy.” 

That afternoon found the merchant in close 
conference with a land agent of a western 
railroad in a New York office. Maps were 
spread on a great table; railroad lines and water 
courses traced with a blue pencil; soil, water, 
timber, distances to settlements discussed; 
prices and transportation determined; time- 
tables studied and explicit directions written 
out as to where the two pioneers were to leave 
the railroad, where they could find a place to 
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buy provisions and equipment, and how to 
reach the quarter section that Mr. Appleton 
had contracted for. 

The next day promptly on the minute Eben 
and Tad were announced as in waiting before 
the door of Mr. Appleton’s private office. 
The merchant was ready, his face glowing with 
pleasure at the success of his plans and the 
consciousness of a good deed well done. Maps 
were spread out for the inspection of the two, 
and with a pencil Mr. Appleton traced the 
route across the Alleghanies, through the great 
States of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, across 
the Mississippi and into the boundless prairie 
country beyond. He drew a great circle about 
the little station where they were to leave the 
railroad, then folding up the paper and putting 
it with another that gave explicit directions as 
to how and where they were to obtain an outfit 
on reaching the end of their route, he gave 
them into the hands of Eben. 

“It will be roughing it for two or three years, 
but it will do you good,” said the merchant. 
“Tt won’t be market gardening, Eben. It will 
not be a comfortable house and neighbors. 
You will probably go to sleep at night to the 
music of wolves. You will be lonely and 
sometimes discouraged, but it won’t be long 
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before the settlers will be coming in. You 
will be ahead of them with your crops and your 
buildings. They will ask your advice. You 
will be a great man among them. Thaddeus 
here will marry a sturdy western girl and bring 
her home to keep house for you, and you will 
live in your old age among your children and 
your grandchildren like a Christian. Indeed, 
I would not be surprised if some day you will 
see this strapping boy of yours a leader among 
men — one of those fine specimens that come 
out of the West to teach us easterners that good 
men may be made out of the rough — without 
colleges and universities, and society, and 
money, and civilization. Here, Eben, is a 
hundred dollars. That will see you through. 
I have arranged with the land department of 
the railroad here to notify their agent at the 
station where you leave the road to give you 
what you need, horses, wagons, tools, seed, 
provisions, etc., and have told him to look to 
me for payment. Here is a contract I have 
drawn up that I want you to sign. I will not 
bother you for any money until you come to 
me voluntarily and tell me you can afford to 
pay it back. Of course, I shall expect some 
return on my investment, and if it is not money, 
my boy” — he said this touching Tad on the 
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shoulder — “I will be satisfied if it is good 
character.” 

“Tt will be both, Mr. Appleton,” replied 
Thaddeus, looking the merchant in the face. 

“Then, good-by. Take the papers with 
you, and take good care of everything — and 
particularly take good care of yourselves. 
And, by the way, my wife and daughter gave 
me this, or rather, these, for there is one for 
each of you. They have written your names 
in them. You may need something to read in 
the long evenings to forget those wolves.” 
Mr. Appleton smiled. “Bibles are not the 
worst reading a lonely man can have. Take 
them, and God bless you.” 

“God bless you, sir,” was all Eben Chap- 
man could say as the merchant held his hand 
in a long, strong grip. 

Tad’s eyes were brimming as he was trying to 
read his name on the flyleaf of his Bible. “Did 
she write it, sir?” he asked, trying to be brave. 

“She? Who?” asked Mr. Appleton. 

“Your daughter — Miss Alice.” 

“Let me see.” Mr. Appleton glanced at the 
book. “Yes, sure enough, that is her writing.” 

“Tell her,” said Tad, “that I shall read it. 
I know it’s a good book, for my father says that 
mother used to read it.” 


CHAPTER XVI 
1 bene of wonder for Thaddeus Chapman 


were those which followed the interview 
in Mr. Appleton’s office. Grown-up man that 
he was now, he still had a boy’s curiosity, a 
boy’s interest in the new and the novel, a boy’s 
appetite for excitement and adventure. 

When once on the train bound for the great 
West, scarcely did he once withdraw his gaze 
from the car windows as hour after hour for 
two, three, four long days the great train with 
its ponderous locomotive kept on its thunderous 
way toward the setting sun. 

First there was the trying experience of 
getting safely aboard the right train in the 
great New York depot; then the night ride up 
the slopes of the Alleghanies, during which Tad 
did not sleep a wink till near morning; then 
the awakening to find himself being carried 
with breathless speed along the edges of rocky 
precipices and through the hearts of great 
mountains, along rushing streams, amid forests 
and over bridges; such things as he had not 
dreamed of since the days when in school he 
dozed over his geography. Then came the 
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descent into the rolling valley of the Ohio, 
amid prosperous cities and villages and the 
great States of the Middle West, across the 
Father of Waters to the boundless plains of 
Iowa and Nebraska, where for hour after hour 
the eye sweeps the horizon to find scarcely a 
sign of human life or habitation. Then Eben 
and Thaddeus began to make inquiries of the 
trainmen and their fellow passengers, and get 
ready to leave the train. 

An end comes to all things, and so finally 
the father and son stood on a little station 
platform, while the ponderous thing that for 
days and nights had been their home pulled 
away out of sight into the West. The father 
and son realized then for the first time what 
they had undertaken. ‘There was no hand or 
voice to give a welcome. ‘They were strangers 
in a strange land. 

Then Eben remembered the paper in his 
pocket, and taking it out and unfolding it, the 
two read it together and for a moment stood 
uncertain which way to turn. ‘They must find 
the land agent, to whom the paper directed 
them. Surely that would not be difficult in 
the small village in which they found them- 
selves. ‘There was little in sight besides the 
railroad station, and, across an open space, a 
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variety, and every other one a saloon. A few 
men were on the street, dressed for the most 
part in the regulation western costume of slouch 
hat, buckskin coat and trousers, and boots with 
spurs. There were a few wagons drawn by 
mules or lank ponies, and some picturesque 
figures on horseback; all presenting a new and 
curious spectacle to Tad and his father. 

Shouldering their bundles, the two crossed 
the open space, and, accosting a rough-looking 
man with sombrero and heavy boots, asked to 
be directed to the office of the land agent. 

“Say, pardners, yer come right away from 
his place if yer come in on the train. He’s 
down to the station.” 

So back to the station went Eben and Tad 
where they found the agent, who, having had 
a letter of advice from his superior in New 
York, was ready to receive them and give them 
the needed information, thanks to the fore- 
sight and care of their benefactor, Mr. Apple- 
ton. 

“So this is Eben Chapman,” said the agent. 
“Well, say, you’ve got good friends in the 
East. It isn’t often a man settles here with the 
_ good backin’ you’ve got. I’ve got orders here 
to fit you out with what you need for startin’ 
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a ranch, and to send the bill to the company in 
New York. Most every one that comes out 
here prospectin’ has about all he’s worth on 
his back, and that’s not much generally 
speakin’. But seems like you’ve a whole rail- 
road back of you. You must have some power- 
ful good friends in the East. Now the best 
thing you two men can do is to go over to the 
Grand Union, that’s our hotel, and turn in for 
the rest of the day, and get rested up after your 
long trip. Then to-morrow I'll interduce you 
to the storekeepers. They’ll sell you what you 
want. You don’t know what you need, of 
course. How’s a New Yorker to know what’s 
wanted ona ranch?” This last was in answer 
to Tad’s suggestion that they were not ac- 
quainted with the manners and customs of the 
plains, and would need some help in selecting 
an outfit. 

“Well, Pll get Ole Nelson to help you. He’s 
an old rancher that’s moved into town to spend 
his money and get cured of rheumatiz — that 
is, if I can catch him sober. Perhaps he’ll go 
out with you and help you find your quarter 
section, and by the way, you’ve got one of the 
best in all this country. Somebody that knows 
his business picked out that ranch for you. 
In a few years that country will be full of people 
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and land will be sellin’ at ten times what the 
railroads ask. I wish I had’a square mile of 
it, or so. Id be rich in a few years, and then 
I wouldn’t be living out in this blarsted coun- 
try. Now, you go over to the hotel. I'll be 
over purty soon, and I'll interduce you ’round. 
Tell them I sent you. They’re purty full, 
for there’s lots of people coming in on the 
trains nowadays. The country’s filling up fast. 
I recollect a few years ago, when you couldn’t 
have found a house in a hundred miles of this 
spot — nothin’ but coyotes and Indians. Now, 
so long, glad you got here all right. Tl just 
send a message to your friends in New York. 
They told me to tell them if you got here all 
right. You certainly have got some good 
backin’ in the East.” 

With this the voluble land agent turned to 
send the message, while Tad and his father 
took their way across the open space toward the 
long row of frame buildings, among which 
was one that bore conspicuously on its front 
the sign, “Grand Union Hotel.” 

The entrance of the two newcomers into the 
hotel office, if such it may be called, created 
no comment among the score or more of men 
_ that lounged about the place. Strangers were 
the rule in this frontier town. Men came and 
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went daily with nothing much to distinguish 
them save that those who came in directly 
from the East to find homes wore clothes of a 
different pattern from those of the old settlers, 
and their faces had not the tan that comes 
from roaming the plains. The old settlers 
were distinguished by their broad-brimmed - 
hats, their corduroy or leather trousers, their 
flannel shirts, their bandanna handkerchiefs 
knotted about their necks, and their spurred 
boots; invariably, too, they carried whips. 

The “boarders” at the Grand Union were 
mostly landlookers, prospectors, cattle-men, 
and cowboys. It was a rough-looking lot, but 
they were cordial and easy of manner, so much 
so that it was not many minutes before Tad 
was acquainted with half of the men in the 
room, and felt thoroughly at home. Eben, 
suspicious by nature, sat in a dark corner 
smoking his pipe and watching the scene 
through half-closed eyes till early bedtime, 
when he found his way to the rough accom- 
modations afforded by the Grand Union for a 
lodging. 

“ Goin’ to locate over on the Middle Fork, 
eh,” was the comment of an old fellow with a 
weather-beaten face and one eye gone, as Tad 
described to the best of his ability the quarter 
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section for which he and his father were bound. 
“'That’s good land over thar, but ye’ll need be 
a mite keerful of the Injins. Them varmints 
can’t git used to seein’ white men around, an’ 
the Middle Fork kentry is the apple o’ their 
eye. More’n one settler’s gone in thar never 
to come back, but I ’low things is better now. 
T hain’t heered o’ nothin’ happenin’ fer nigh on 
to ’bout a year.” 

This sort of talk awakened Tad to a realiza- 
tion of the meaning of the new life upon which 
he had entered. Somehow it seemed to suit 
the free spirit that was awakened within him. 
He longed for a tussle with nature, and this 
first night in the Grand Union Hotel, amid the 
rough spirits of the frontier West, stirred the 
young man as nothing in all his life had stirred 
him. 

Liquor and cards played a prominent part 
in the hotel entertainment that night, but Tad, 
though often urged, stood aloof. He preferred 
to ask and answer questions, and listen to 
stories from any and every one who displayed 
the least ability and willingness in the story- 
telling line. So it was late when he followed 
a rough-looking youth, who bore a candle in 
his hand, up a creaking flight of stairs into the 
little room where his father had preceded him, 
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The next morning, to the surprise of Tad, 
the land agent introduced Eben to the one- 
eyed man who the night before had warned 
him of the Indians, and a bargain was struck 
by which Ole Nelson was to help select an 
outfit and accompany Eben and Tad on their 
journey across the plains to their quarter 
section on Middle Fork. The first job was 
the buying of a wagon and team. This was a 
matter of no difficulty, for horse trading and 
horse buying was one of the principal indus- 
tries of the frontier village. ‘Two good mules 
with their harness, a canvas-covered wagon, 
a plow and smaller tools, a keg of assorted 
nails, blankets, a small sheet-iron stove, a 
quantity of meal, potatoes, corn, and a goodly 
supply of ammunition, with two good guns, 
made up the principal part of the outfit. These 
the three men piled into the wagon, then the 
mules were hitched up, and the expedition was 
ready to move. Ole and Eben sat on the 
driver’s seat, while Tad sat perched high up 
on a bundle of blankets. In this style they 
drove out of the little village and on to the 
wide prairies, Ole cracking his long whip and 
shouting to the mules with the evident purpose 
of impressing Eben and Tad as much as the 
mules with his knowledge of driving. 
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To Tad this experience was glorious. Here 
was freedom indeed. The crisp spring air 
intoxicated him. He felt at times like shouting, 
and once or twice during the morning he 
dropped down from his perch on the wagon 
and ran at full speed ahead of the mule team 
from the very necessity of working off his en- 
thusiasm in some form of physical exertion. 

“Hurrah for the West! No more cities for 
me!” he shouted. “Give me the open prairie 
and room to breathe!” 

All day long they traveled, most of the time 
along a well-nigh blind trail, stopping only to 
eat a scanty meal at noontime, and rest the 
mules. At night they tethered the two animals 
and sat about a fire kindled from dry sticks 
they had gathered by the way. Then, after 
listening to several hairbreadth escapes nar- 
rated by Ole, the three rolled themselves in 
their blankets underneath the shelter of the 
wagon and slept soundly. 

An early morning breakfast, cooked on hot 
coals in an improvised oven, and the expedi- 
tion was off again for another long day’s drive. 
During the first day they had seen a settler’s 
cabin at intervals of every mile or so along the 
trail. Now they were surely in the wilderness, 
for during the whole of the forenoon but two 
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dugouts were met, and one of these was de- 
serted. By the middle of the afternoon the 
tired mules needed urging with the whip, and 
Tad, by his anxious questions, showed an 
increasing realization of the loneliness of the 
boundless ocean of thin grass that stretched 
away in endless monotony in every direction. 
Finally, as the sun was getting low, Ole pointed 
ahead with his whip and exclaimed: 

“Thar’s Middle Fork! See them trees lyin’ 
low yonder as far’s yer eye can see? That’s 
timber, an’ that’s Middle Fork, an’ thar’s yer 
home.” ‘Then with a crack of his whip on 
the back of the off mule, they sped away over 
the soft, yielding turf, so fast that it appeared 
as if the very dumb brutes knew the end of the 
long journey was in sight. 

It was quite dark when Ole brought his 
team to a halt on the bank of a creek that, not 
more than a dozen yards wide, ran snake-like 
over the prairie, lined on both sides by a fine 
growth of trees. 

“No use tryin’ to locate yer land to-night,” 
said Ole as he began to unhitch. “ We'll jest 
turn in and git some rest, an’ find our bearin’s 
in the mornin’. 

So the party slept the second night on the 
prairie. For the first time in their lives Tad 
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and his father heard the howls of the prairie 
wolves. Ole lay all night long beside his 
gun, rousing at intervals to keep the fire blaz- 
ing. To Tad sleep was next to impossible, 
safeguarded though he was by the old fron- 
tiersman, to whom the wolves were but the 
every-night accompaniment of his dreams. 
The following morning Ole, from the rough 
sketch of the quarter section given him by the 
land agent, was able to locate it. Then at a 
place near the stream under a little bank the 
wagon was unloaded, and the first work of the 
settlers began. Now came into play the shovel 
and the pick, with which Eben, an expert with 
all tools used in digging the earth, set to work 
under the direction of Ole to excavate the 
bank, for, according to that worthy’s specifica- 
tions, the house was to be a two-room affair, 
part of earth and part of timbers. Eben was to 
dig into the bank, throwing up the earth on 
both sides. A roof of grass was to be put on, 
and this, in turn, covered with earth and turf. 
Then, in front, as a projection of the earthen 
room, logs were to make three sides of another, 
or outer room. Tad wielded the axe on the 
slender trees. Ole trimmed off the branches 
_ and sawed the trunks to proper length. 
Thus for the greater part of three days the 
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three men worked. By the end of that time, 
with a fire in the stove that had been placed in 
the dugout, shooting its sparks and smoke 
through a hole in the roof; with a floor of hard- ° 
packed earth sprinkled with little branches; 
with blankets spread in the corners for beds, 
and a rough table and benches hewn from the 
trunks of trees, but good enough, as Ole de- 
clared, for any king; with rifles hanging on the 
walls, and ammunition and supplies safely 
stored away against a possible day of want; 
with a candle burning in its socket and casting 
shadowy gleams on a picture — her picture — 
that Eben had hung on the wall — this made 
up the new home of Eben Chapman, chosen 
by him, as he had declared, to give his boy a 
chance! 

No associates but the wild beasts of the 
forest, the dumb burden-bearers that had 
brought them there, and a rapidly aging father, 
now but the shadow of a man! No teacher 
but the voice of nature, no preacher but the 
solemn stillness within him and the majesty of 
earth and sky about him, no example save the 
processes of wild life that went on unceasingly 
about him, no woman’s presence to teach him 
tenderness and love, no goal before him save 
that of conquering day by day the two great 
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adversaries of the plainsman, hunger and cold! 
What a chance for a boy! -And yet out of 
such environment God had raised great and 
noble men. Perhaps He was to do so in the 
case of Thaddeus Chapman. Who knows! 


CHAPTER XVII 


FTER several weeks in which Eben and 
Tad learned much of wilderness life 
under the lead of Ole Nelson, the old frontiers- 
man took his leave. A settler, discouraged 
and beaten, astride one of two ramshackle 
ponies hitched to a creaking canvas-covered 
wagon, out of which peered a dozen hungry, 
dirty faces of both sexes and various ages, drove 
up before Eben’s shack one day, and when after 
an hour or so it started away again toward the 
country of the rising sun, it carried Ole back 
to civilization — the station on the railroad. 
The miserable outfit were the first visitors Eben 
had had, and so well did he treat them, they 
left behind as a token of their gratitude a 
brindle dog on which Tad had set a covetous 
eye. 

The departure of Ole was keenly felt by 
Eben and Tad. It made a break in the family 
circle that Tige, the long-legged, rangy pup 
that had seen service in the wilderness with the 
discouraged settler, did not begin to fill. But 
the two men were busy, so the spring passed 
rapidly, and then the summer with its growing 
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crops that seemed to burst from the soil in a 
night, and then the fall with its harvest. 

During these months Tad learned to love the 
hunt, and scarcely a day went by that part of 
it he did not spend with his dog and his gun 
among the timber or out in the prairie grass, 
certain to return with rabbit or prairie chicken 
or other game to make a feast in the little 
cabin. Many a wolf and other night prowler, 
too, fell a victim to Tad’s good aim, and it was 
not long before a splendid pair of antlers hung 
above the door of the shack. 

Tad grew in girth and stature as the months 
went on until in his moccasins he stood full 
six feet tall, with shoulders and chest to match. 
His hair, combed back from his forehead, fell 
long behind till it covered his neck and rested 
upon his shoulders. His muscles, hard and 
tough as sinews of steel, were fashioned like 
those of a champion athlete. The sunburn 
on his face turned to brown. His eyes lost 
their languor and shone with the light of 
health. A free spirit now beamed fearlessly 
from beneath his high forehead, giving his 
face a noble, purposeful aspect that had been 
foreign to the face of his youth. Strong as a 
_ young ox, he took the burden of the work, 
while Eben, vainly clutching at the life that 
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was slipping away from him and doing his 
utmost to keep his old pace, gradually sank 
into the background. Most of the time the 
old man spent sitting in a corner of the shack 
smoking his pipe, wrapped in blankets and 
nursing that dread foe of old age — rheu- 
matism. 

So gradually did Eben lose his grip on his 
strength that Tad scarcely realized he must 
soon be alone and single-handed fight the battle 
of frontier life. It was well that as Eben grew 
feebler Tad grew stronger. Indeed, so great 
was the courage and the spirit of the young 
man now that he took it as a favor if his old 
father dropped his tools for the day and left 
him to do all the work. 

But Eben did not give up without a struggle. 
He wanted to see more of the ranch under 
cultivation. He wanted to see more cattle. 
He wanted to see a better house for Tad to 
live in. So every day he fought on with plow 
and hoe, though his body was twisted and 
bent, his hair white as the driven snow, and 
his eyes deep-sunken and dim, till trembling 
with weakness or racked with pain, Tad led 
him groaning into the shack and laid him 
down upon the blankets, and went out alone 
.to finish the work. 
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Night after night by the flickering candle 
Tad sat for hours alone while. Eben slept. It 
was then that he planned his work and cast 
up his figures in an endeavor to find a way to 
add more land to his quarter section and buy 
a few more cattle to add to the little herd he 
had managed by good economy and shrewd 
trading to possess. 

Visits to the railroad town once a month 
enabled him to obtain some reading matter, 
and this he read and re-read, careful to save 
every scrap of print that came into his hands. 
Scarcely an evening went by that he did not 
read from the beautiful book Alice Appleton 
had given him, so that the book was now worn 
and thumb-marked as few Bibles of even the 
most zealous Christians are marked. 

Few visitors disturbed the lonely solitude of 
the Chapman shack. These few were mostly 
prospectors, who, like Eben and Tad, came in 
big canvas-covered wagons bound for some 
place farther into the wilderness. From these 
Tad learned the news of the outside world, 
giving in return descriptions of the new country 
so far as he had learned it from others, and 
had seen it in his hunts. Occasionally, a lone 
Indian on foot, or a small party on the backs 
of ponies, stopped at the cabin, where Tad _ 
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won their friendship by bringing out the best 
in his larder, and setting it before them, always 
sending them away with a generous piece of 
bacon or a bag of meal. Sometimes these 
wanderers of the plains, white men and In- 
dians, were induced by offers of provisions to 
remain a few days and help in the work; but 
for the most part help was hard to find, and on 
Tad’s shoulders rested the burden of it all. 
But they were shoulders that had grown strong 
and willing, and they scarcely felt the weari- 
someness of it. 

But it came about one day in the midst of a 
busy season that Eben took to his bed on the 
hard floor of the dugout, never to rise again. 
It was the middle of the morning. With 
infinite effort he was limping along holding 
the reins over the team of mules, while Tad 
held the plow handles. Suddenly, dropping 
the reins and putting his hands to his head, 
the old man stumbled and went down on his 
knees. ‘Tad, jumping from between the plow- 
handles, caught him just as he was about to 
fall flat upon the earth. 

“What ails you, dad?” he cried. 

The look the old man gave spoke louder 
than words. It meant this: 

“It’s all over, Tad, my boy. Your father’s 
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done his last work. Let him lie down and 
take a long rest.” 

Leaving the team standing in the furrow, 
Tad lifted the enfeebled body of the once 
brawny Eben as if it were but a child’s, and 
carried it into the house, a full quarter of a 
mile away, where he laid it down as tenderly 
as a mother puts her sleeping babe in its 
cradle. Then, turning about, he sought for 
relief — medicines, restoratives, anything to 
bring back the life that he saw was going out. 
No preparation had been made for a time like 
this. It had all seemed so far away, so im- 
possible. Then in despair Thaddeus realized 
the awfulness of his isolation — alone with 
death! No medicines, no physician, no one 
to help! Kneeling by the dying man, and 
taking one of his cold hands in both of his, he 
called: 

“Dad — dad — don’t you know your boy? 
It’s Tad.” 

No motion of the lips, not even a twitching 
of an eyelid, gave a sign of recognition, but 
there was a feeble pulse and convulsive breaths 
at irregular intervals that showed life still 
lingered in the old, wornout tenement. 

It was dark in the inner room of the dugout, 
and Tad lighted a candle that the better his 
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father might see him should he open his eyes. 
Then he slipped quietly to the door and looked 
off over the prairie. Tige, close at his heels, 
looked up into his master’s face inquiringly, 
as if aware that a strange and unwelcome 
guest, a dread intruder, had come into the 
family circle. 

Not a sign of life greeted the eyes of Thad- 
deus as he peered away toward the horizon, 
save the cattle grazing in the distance and the 
patient mules still standing in the furrows. 
Strong man that he was, he trembled as he 
turned and entered again the inner room. 
Again he bent over the wasted frame. He 
pushed the tangled mass of white hair back 
from the forehead, and stroked the brow, the 
cheeks, the hands of the dying man, at the 
same time whispering: 

“Dad — dad — won’t you speak to me?” 

Suddenly there was a faint movement of the 
hands and a groan like a deep sigh. Then 
Thaddeus heard his name pronounced. 

“Yes, dad — dad,” he replied, bending low. 
“Yes, say it again. Tell me you know me. 
You must not leave me alone now, dad. You 
must not go away.” 

There was a movement as if the old man 
understood and was trying to raise himself on 
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Then he slipped quietly to the door and looked off over the prairie 
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his elbows. ‘Thaddeus, quickly comprehend- 
ing, put his arm beneath his father’s shoulders 
and lifted him till his head rested in his arms. 

“Tad—my boy —it’s dark here. Stay 
close to me — fur ye’re all I’ve got.” 

“Yes, dad, I'll stay here. Ill not go away.” 

“Trl be only —a little while, Tad. Then 
I'll see — yer mother.” The old man’s glassy 
eyes were staring at the faded picture on the 
wall. 

“Yes, dad, and then you’ll be happy, and 
you'll not have to work any more.”’ 

“Then yuh’ll go to high school, Tad — an’ 
to the mission — an’ yuh’ll pay the debt on 
the place. An’ look, Tad ” the old man 
was seeing a vision; “see the purty young 
hussy with the flowers — take ’em, Tad.” 
Then consciousness returning, he went on, 
“T’m goin’ a long way off, Tad. Yuh’ll come, 
too — by and by. I don’t want to leave yuh 
— but yuh’ll be comin’ too — an’ we'll be to- 
gether agin.” 

“Yes, dad, forever,” answered Tad fervently. 

And then a moment later the old man asked, 
“Where’s the Book?” 

There was but one “the Book” in Eben 
Chapman’s shack. He always spoke of it 
thus. 
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“Read about them walls of jasper — an’ 
them golden streets — an’ them rivers a 

“Yes, dad, I know where it is.” Then Tad, 
rolling the blankets beneath Eben’s shoulders, 
rose and took the Book from the table. Set- 
ting the candle on the floor, he sat beside it 
close up to the dying man and began to read 
from the wonderful vision of John: 

“And I saw a new heaven and a new earth: 
for the first heaven and the first earth were 
passed away; and there was no more sea. 

“And I John saw the holy city, new Jeru- 
salem, coming down from God out of heaven, 
prepared as a bride adorned for her hus- 
band. 

“And I heard a great voice out of heaven 
saying, Behold, the tabernacle of God is with 
men, and he will dwell with them, and they 
shall be his people, and God himself — be 
with them, and be their God. 

“And God shall wipe away all tears from 
their eyes; and there shall be no more death, 
neither sorrow, nor crying, neither shall there 
be any more pain: for the former things are 
NaN haben ee 
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great and high mountain, and showed me that 
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great city, the holy Jerusalem, descending out 
of heaven from God. 

“ Having the glory of God: and her light was 
like unto a stone most precious, even like a 
jasper stone, clear as crystal; 


“And the building of the wall of it was of 
jasper: and the city was pure gold, like unto 
clear glass. . 

“And the foundations of the wall of the city 
were garnished with all manner of precious 
stones. . . 


“And the twelve gates were twelve pearls; 
every several gate was of one pearl; and the 
street of the city was pure gold, as it were 
transparent glass. 

“And I saw no temple therein: for the Lord 
God Almighty and the Lamb are the temple of it. 

“And the city had no need of the sun, 
neither of the moon, to shine in it; for the glory 
of God did lighten it, and the Lamb is the 
light thereof. 


“ And there shall in no wise enter into it any 
thing that defileth, neither whatsoever worketh 
abomination, or maketh a lie: but they which 
are written in the Lamb’s book of life. 
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“And he showed me a pure river of water 
of life, clear as crystal, proceeding out of the 
throne of God and of the Lamb. 

“In the midst of the street of it, and on 
either side of the river, was there the tree of 
life, which bare twelve manner of fruits, and 
yielded her fruit every month: and the leaves 
of the trees were for the healing of the nations. 

“And there shall be no more curse: but the 
throne of God and of the Lamb shall be in it; 
and his servants shall serve him. 

“And they shall see his face; and his name 
shall be in their foreheads. 

“And there shall be no night there; and they 
need no candle, neither light of the sun; for 
the Lord God giveth them light; and they shall 
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; And behold. T come quick We pee my 
reward is with me, to give every man according 
as his work shall be. 

“JT am Alpha and Omega, the beginning 
and the end, the first and the last. 

“Blessed are they that do his command- 
ments, that they may have right to the tree of 
life, and may enter in through the gates into 
the city. 

“For without are dogs, and sorcerers, and 
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whoremongers, and murderers, and _ idolaters, 
and whosoever loveth and maketh a lie. 

“T Jesus have sent mine angel to testify unto 
you these things in the churches. I am the 
root and the offspring of David, and the bright 
and morning star. And the spirit and the 
bride say, Come. And let him that heareth 
say, Come. And let him that is athirst come. 
And whosoever will, let him take the water of 
life freely.” 

Tad closed the book. The old man’s lips 
moved again: 

“Tad, Tad, I — thirst — too. Give —me 
— that water.” 

Thaddeus did not understand. Water was 
close at hand. He quickly brought a cup. 
But there was something in the old man’s face 
that bade him stop. It was not this water, 
then, of which the dying man spoke. Waiting 
he stood breathless for another sign, but none 
came, for, thirsting, Eben Chapman had gone 
into eternity. 

Death had ever been a stranger to Thad- 
deus Chapman. He had seen its ceremonies 
and trappings when a boy, but he had won- 
dered, and that was all. Now it had come 
into the little shack on the prairie, and had 
taken its place by his side and had said to him: 
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“Thaddeus, henceforth you are to be alone.” 

For a long moment the young man stood 
looking into the face of his dead father. Then 
he went to the door and looked out over the 
prairie. Night had fallen, the stars were out, 
and the silence of God was everywhere. Awe- 
struck, he turned again and entered the shack. 
Stooping he drew the blankets over the face of 
the dead, spoke in a whisper to Tige, who lay 
sleeping at the doorway as if on guard, and the 
two wandered down by the creek’s bank, where 
Thaddeus threw himself full length upon the 
grass, one arm about the neck of his dog, and 
sobbed as if his heart had broken. 

That night Tad sat by the side of his dead 
father, watching. The next day, on a grassy 
knoll he dug a grave, and then he made a 
rude coffin. 

There have been grander funerals, but none 
more tender and beautiful as seen from heaven 
than when Thaddeus Chapman laid his father’s 
wasted body beneath the sod of the prairie. 
The music was the rustle of the leaves in the 
tree-tops; the prayer was the unbreathed peti- 
tion of a stricken heart; the mourners were one 
lone figure that, with the last spadeful of earth, 
threw itself prostrate upon the little mound 
and called for the last time, “ Dad.” 


CHAPTER XVIII 
URING the year following the death of 


Eben Chapman settlers began to come in 
great numbers into the Middle Fork country, 
taking up all the best land and transforming 
the wilderness into prosperous ranches and 
farms. Surveyors went through the country 
laying out a branch railroad, and then news © 
came that a town site had been located within 
a mile of Thaddeus Chapman’s ranch. Hardly 
had this report got abroad, ere workmen began 
erecting a hotel, a church, and a schoolhouse, 
and a little community of tents arose in the 
vicinity like magic. With the coming in of 
the people, the price of good land rapidly in- 
creased so that Thaddeus Chapman soon 
found himself not only among the “first citi- 
zens” in point of time of residence, but also in 
point of wealth. 

Great: was the young man’s interest in the 
springing up of the little frontier village, that 
could be seen by him from the door of his 
shack. Often of evenings, after the work was 
done, he visited the village to watch its progress 
under the hammers and saws of the carpenters, 
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and to get the news that now came fast. On 
these visits he made the acquaintance of the 
workmen, greeted the new settlers, lent a 
hand in pitching their tents and laying the 
foundations of their rude houses, told them 
about the country, quieted their misgivings, 
and gave them courage, until the tall, bronzed, 
and handsome ranchman became a general 
favorite and the chief advisor of the little 
community. 

All this time the Chapman quarter section, 
which had been added to from time to time, 
until it was now nearly a section of the most 
fertile of the Middle Fork land, was blooming 
and blossoming like a rose. As it now became 
easier to obtain labor scores of acres could be 
cultivated, and a large herd of sleek cattle 
grazed upon the luxuriant grass. The in- 
coming of the many settlers made a market 
for the corn and wheat and oats and vegetables, 
for which they were ready and eager to pay 
good prices. 

Thus came the day of prosperity for Thad- 
deus Chapman. His crops seemed to come 
earlier and more abundantly than did those of 
even the best of the old ranchmen, so that his 
luck became proverbial. But those who knew 
Thaddeus best knew that it was not entirely 
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luck, for no more intelligent and industrious 
ranchman lived in the Middle Fork country. 

A church was soon started in the little com- 
munity and a traveling preacher engaged to 
preach every other Sunday. In this enterprise 
Thaddeus Chapman took the lead. Although 
not a professed Christian, he became at once 
the preacher’s right-hand man, ready to give 
money or fight for the church with his fists 
where necessary. Alongside the church a 
school was started, and until a teacher could 
be had, Thaddeus himself taught, at night; 
and so well did he do it that the fathers and 
mothers came with their little ones to hear and 
see the young man who was capable of such 
self-sacrifice, and who never seemed to want 
anything in return except the joy to be had 
from service. ‘Then came the organizing of a 
county and the first election of a member to 
represent it in the State legislature. Who 
could better serve the county than the man 
who had so well served the settlers in the day 
of their need. Indeed, no other name was 
proposed or thought of than that of Thaddeus 
Chapman. 

Then in the rising tide of the young man’s 
popularity something happened that brought 
a sudden halt to his plans. In the moving 
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from the shack on the ranch into a new home 
that he had built in the village, he came upon 
a book that he had not opened since the night 
his father died — his father’s Bible. ‘Turning 
its leaves in a reminiscent mood, his eye lighted 
upon a paper. It was a copy of the agreement 
that his father had made with Richard Apple- 
ton. Closing the book with a start, his thoughts 
flew back to the time when he and his father 
had stood in the private office of the New York 
merchant. For the first time since he had 
entered upon his ranch life, he recalled the 
words of his own promise to Richard Appleton, 
that he would repay him for his kindness, not 
only in character, but in money. He had 
begun to forget then the man to whom he 
owed everything that he was and hoped to be. 
His father’s dying request had in the time of 
his prosperity been lost sight of — the request 
that he should pay the debt. 

Then came to Thaddeus an overpowering 
desire to see the face that had almost faded 
from his memory —a face that had passed 
into the dim shadow of an almost forgotten 
past. An irresistible impulse impelled him to 
drop everything and hasten to fulfil a long- 
forgotten duty, and at the same time look 
again into the face that had been to him when 
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a boy such an inspiration. It did not take 
long for Thaddeus Chapman to decide, and 
with him in those days to decide was to act. 
He would go to New York in person. He 
might, indeed, write a letter, make his excuses 
and send the money. That were an easy 
thing. Or he could deputize some one of his 
acquaintances who might be going East, for 
such persons there were from time to time, and 
ask him to look up Richard Appleton, and pay 
him the money. That, too, were an easy 
thing. No, he would go himself. That very 
night he laid his plans and the next day pre- 
pared to execute them. Fortunately, it was 
the slack season of the year. His ranch was in 
good hands, his duties in the legislature would 
not call him to the capital for several weeks, 
and nothing stood in the way. The thought 
of going back to the scenes of his boyhood 
filled him with an enthusiasm of which he had 
not deemed himself capable. He could scarcely 
wait the appointed day and hour when he 
should take the train. He smiled as he viewed 
his tall, manly form and handsome, bronzed 
face in the mirror, and recalled the puny- 
faced stripling that a few years before had set 
foot on Nebraska soil. He recalled, too, the 
lazy, do-nothing days of the Connecticut vil- 
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lage life. That life of self-sacrifice had been 
buried long since in the lonely grave out there 
on the ranch under a mantle of love and for- 
giveness. He wondered if the people in the 
little Connecticut village would remember him, 
and if Richard Appleton and the superintend- 
ent of the stock-room would recognize him. 
He would hunt up, he said to himself, all the 
boys of the store whom he had known, and he 
would give them a big dinner — the best the 
city afforded, and he would urge every one of 
them to leave the foul-smelling streets and 
stores of the city, and come out to Nebraska 
under God’s open sky, where health and 
wealth could be had for the asking. He re- 
called, too, the breakfast at Mr. Appleton’s, 
and the good woman who sat opposite him and 
entertained him — an ugly and wicked young 
man. He hoped that she might not have for- 
gotten him. As to Alice Appleton, he thought 
of her as the wife of some rich swell on Fifth 
Avenue. She was probably as far above him 
as a fixed star. He had scarcely a hope of 
seeing her. 

All these hopes and dreams and wonderings 
accompanied his hurried preparations for the 
trip. Money he had, enough and to spare. 
As to clothes, he had a good suit, but he would 
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get a better one when he reached the city. 
He wished for a moment that he was not so 
brown and his hands were not so rough and 
his hair was not so long. But the latter defect 
a city barber could remedy for a little Nebraska 
money. 

Then the time came for his departure. The 
overland train from California drew into that 
same little station from which years before he 
had alighted as a boy. With a feeling of inde- 
pendence that comes to one whom fortune has 
favored with a full pocket, Thaddeus took his 
seat in the luxurious palace car of the great 
train, and not in the emigrant car that he and 
his father had been forced to take on that 
memorable journey years before. 

On the third night the train on its way East 
pulled into the station on the New Jersey side 
of the river opposite New York, and passen- 
gers were transferred to the ferry that should 
land them in one of the great docks along the 
city’s front. With wondering eyes Thaddeus 
Chapman stood on the deck as the boat 
plowed its way through the dark waters, 
watching the thousand lights of the farther 
shore gleaming like so many stars, and the 
flotilla of water craft that plied to and fro, 
flashing their giant eyes. 
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To the young man, fresh from the western 
plains where God reigns in awesome silence 
through the night, a city that never slumbered 
was a source of unspeakable mystery and 
wonder. A thousand times more lonely he 
now felt than on the day he first set foot on the 
boundless plain, with nothing above but the 
blue sky and nothing beneath but an ocean 
of grass. 

As he left the boat and made his way to an 
hotel, whose name he remembered from early 
days, his loneliness gave place to bewilderment. 
The glare of lights and the din of sounds that 
met eye and ear on. Broadway at night caused 
him to hasten his steps that he might find him- 
self safe within the four walls of the hotel. 
There, tired with the long journey, he went 
early to bed, for he had promised himself a 
long day of sight-seeing on the morrow, and 
early to bed and early to rise had been the 
motto of the years since as a reckless boy he 
had turned the night into day. 


CHAPTER XIX 


eeHe first thing the following morning was 
to look up the old house of Richard 
Appleton and Company. Thaddeus knew the 
location well, so taking a car on Broadway he 
rode to one of the narrow cross streets of the 
lower city, and with beating heart bent his steps 
in the direction of the well-remembered scene of 
his early failure. There it stood, as grim and 
gray as in his dreams he had pictured it, with 
the old sign across its front, and before its door 
the old turmoil of traffic, greater, he thought, 
even than in the former days. Entering the 
store, he recognized one of the porters, but 
without giving his name or making known his 
identity he inquired if Mr. Graves was still in 
the employ of the firm. 

“Yes, he’s here. You’ll find him in the 
stock-room, sir,’’ was the reply of the porter. 

“Sir” to Thaddeus in the store of Richard 
Appleton! He felt not a little elation in the 
thought, but he lost no time in finding his way 
to the stock-room, where, superintending the 
work of unpacking great boxes of light’ hard- 
ware that had just arrived, he espied the object 
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of his search. Going directly up to his former 
chief, he held out his hand. 

“This is Mr. Graves?” 

“Yes, what can I do for you? Here, Sykes, 
put these hinges aside. They are not on the 
bill. Excuse me, sir, but I’m very busy this 
morning.” 

Graves’s manner was a little brusque, but 
he had called him “sir” and that was enough 
for Thaddeus. 

“Don’t you remember me?” 

“No, sir, I don’t recall ever seeing you 
before. You have the advantage of me.” 

“Don’t you recall a boy that worked for you 
some years ago, who was a good workman 
when he came in, but who afterwards got lazy 
and impudent ?” 

“Yes, sir, I recall several of that kind. 
That’s nothing very definite. If you had said 
you were the boy that began right and kept 
right, that would point you out, but I have had 
too many of the other sort. Nowadays, the 
boys are a bad lot. 1 guess you'll have to tell 
me your name.” 

Mr. Graves was growing a little impatient, 
as his manner showed more than did his 
words. 


“Well,” said Thaddeus, “you called this 
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boy ‘Tad,’ but on the books it was ‘ Thaddeus 
Chapman’ > 

“Tad Chapman! Bless me, but you have 
changed! Give me your hand, if you'll excuse 
a dirty one from me.” 

“I don’t mind a dirty hand if it’s the hand 
of a friend. Mine’s been dirty most of the 
time since I left here, but thank God, it has 
been clean dirt, and the same brand you are 
wearing.” 

Both men laughed. 

“Say, it does my eyes good to see you so 
healthy and prosperous looking,” replied Mr. 
Graves. “Where did you get that six feet of 
bone and muscle? And that fine color you 
didn’t get in a city, I’ll be bound. Come over 
to my desk and sit down. Let’s have a chat. 
Sykes, hustle that stuff out. There’s a big 
consignment coming in this afternoon that’s 
got to be put away by night.” 

With this Mr. Graves led Thaddeus to the 
rear of the room, where, offering him a chair, 
the two sat facing each other. 

“ Now, where have you been, and what have 
you been doing? Struck oil or gold?” 

“Neither,” replied Thaddeus, and then he 
told his story. 

“Well, well, did you ever hear anything like 
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that! And here I am working away at the 
same old wages, with scarcely a dollar ahead, 
and looking forward to nothing better than 
dying in the harness like an old horse. Say, 
what fools we fellows in the city are! I wish 
I had had your grit when I was a young man. 
I could have done the same thing. No use 
now, however, Chapman. I came here a 
young fellow from up in the country, just as 
you did. I had heard so much about New 
York, and how men got rich here, that I 
couldn’t rest until I got among them. You 
know how I used to work. Well, I am work- 
ing harder to-day than I did then. I haven’t 
laid up a cent. And here you are — the fellow 
that I used to boss as a worthless young chap, 
now rich and in the legislature — and in only 
six years. The fact is, Chapman, I don’t get 
as much as I did six years ago. The firm 
promised me a raise, but after Mr. Appleton 
died there was a new set came in and ‘5 

“Mr. Appleton dead!” exclaimed Thaddeus, 
half rising from his seat. 

“Yes, didn’t you hear about it? But of 
course you didn’t, away out in Nebraska. It’s 
a sad story, Chapman. Mr. Appleton died 
three years ago. I guess his heart broke first, 
then his health. He dropped dead one day 
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in his office here in the store. Mr. Kirk went 
in that day to counsel with him about some- 
thing, and there he found him stone dead. 
The old man seemed to be expecting something 
to happen, for his private papers were scattered 
all over the desk, and they found in his waste 
paper basket — by Jove, you will be interested 
in this, they found in his waste basket a lot of 
papers torn into bits. Somebody got curious 
and pasted them together and found they were 
mostly old notes and contracts that he held 
against old employees and old friends and 
acquaintances for money he had loaned. I 
guess he had forgiven those fellows their debts. 
But nobody could find any record of their ever 
having been paid. Then Mrs. Appleton would 
not hear to anything being done with them, 
and — wait a minute. Clark, the book- 
keeper, can tell something that may interest 
you. I don’t want to be mistaken about this.” 

Then, while Thaddeus sat wondering, Graves 
disappeared in search of the bookkeeper. He 
was gone but a few minutes, and on his return 
drew his chair closer to Thaddeus. 

“Tt’s a fact, just as I thought. One of those 
papers was signed by your father, Eben Chap- 
man. Richard Appleton squared the old man’s 
debt with his pen. The bookkeeper has the 
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pieces yet, all pasted together. Clark’s going 
to bring this one to you; it’s a curiosity.” 

Thaddeus Chapman sat dumb, his heart in 
his throat choking his utterance. “Richard 
Appleton dead! The debt cancelled!” he said 
to himself. 

“You don’t seem very glad,” said Mr. 
Graves. It seems to me a fellow ought to feel 
good over having his debt paid that way. I 
guess most men would think it a special favor 
of Providence, a stroke of luck. Most men in 
New York would feel that way, anyway, and 
get out and have a big jollification. You’re 
not a bit pleased 

“T am not,” declared Thaddeus. “I'll not 
have it that way. A debt’s a debt, and I 
promised dad on his death-bed Id pay it, and 
I will.” 

“But who will you pay it to? To Mrs. 
Appleton? Well, Chapman, she needs it, I 
guess, from what they say. But she wouldn’t 
touch it. She’s dead set against anything that 
would be against her husband’s wishes, and 
she wouldn’t accept charity. That’s a great 
woman, Chapman. She’s the kind that makes 
you glad your mother was a woman.’ 

Thaddeus had a question on his lips. He 
could think of nothing till it was answered. 
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“Mr. Appleton, you say, died of a broken 
heart. Mrs. Appleton may need money. 
What do you mean by that, Mr. Graves? I 
thought Mr. Appleton was a rich man.” 

“He was once,” replied Graves. “At least, 
every one thought so. But to everybody’s sur- 
prise when his estate was settled up, there was 
little left but the home, and there was a mort- 
gage on that! Part of his stock here in the 
store had to be sold, and what was left for the 
widow has paid but one dividend in four years. 
I don’t mind telling you that there has been 
bad management here. Don’t tell anybody I 
said so. And some of us boys have been won- 
dering how those two women live.” 

“The two? Then is her daughter still with 
her?” 

“Yes, she is. And that brings me to the 
really sad part. Miss Alice, as we all of us 
about the store used to call her, was Mr. Apple- 
ton’s only child, as you remember, and she 
was as nice a girl as ever breathed. She seemed 
to have all the virtues of both her father and 
her mother. ‘There wasn’t a man in the store 
in those days that didn’t worship Alice Apple- 
ton. Well, she married, and I don’t mind 
telling you that it nearly broke her father’s 
heart. She married an adventurer, a fellow 
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with good looks, of good family, and smooth, 
and all that. Well, once he was in Mr. Apple- 
ton’s family, it seemed as if the old man was 
at his mercy. He got him into unprofitable 
investments, and then got himself caught in a 
bad scrape, so that Mr. Appleton, to keep the 
family name clear of scandal, paid a big lump 
of money. After that the good Lord struck 
the fellow down in a pistol fight in a gambling 
house, and two days afterwards he died. Then 
Miss Alice came home, her life crushed out of 
her by shame and ill-treatment, and her father 
ruined in health and business. It seemed to 
us that he became an old man in a night. We 
had almost to look twice at him when he came 
into the store to recognize him. One day 
about two months later he dropped dead as I 
told you. He just died of a broken heart. 
But I tell you, Chapman, if I could have a 
funeral and things said about me like what he 
had the day they buried him, I would think 
life at its worst was worth while.” 

Thaddeus and the superintendent sat for a 
moment silent, each struggling with his emo- 
tions. At last, Thaddeus ventured: 

“You say that they still live in the old 
home ?” 


“Yes.” 
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“Do you think they would be willing to see 
—an old friend ?” 

“I couldn’t say about that, Chapman. I 
have heard they live very quiet, and don’t go 
out much. They have given up their horses 
and carriages, and some one told me the other 
day that the house was for sale. You see 
there’s a mortgage on it.” 

At this moment the bookkeeper came up 
and Graves introduced him to the visitor. 

“TI have brought the paper thinking you 
would like to see it,” said the bookkeeper, 
after a word of greeting. 

Thaddeus took the paper in trembling 
hands. It had been put together perfectly, 
the lines joined, and nothing was missing. 
His father’s rough signature was as black and 
as scrawly as on the day he had put it, big and 
heavy, at the bottom of the writing. There 
was no mark of cancellation upon its face. 

*T should like to take this with me,” he said 
earnestly, as he finished reading it. Mr. 
Graves and the bookkeeper looked at each 
other questioningly. 

“T can’t see as there will be any harm in it,” 
said the latter, after a moment’s pause. “The 
estate’s all settled up. Mrs. Appleton and her 
daughter are the only heirs, and they refuse to 
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recognize it. I don’t see how any one can 
complain. I guess you may as well take it. 
I was only keeping it as a curiosity. Things 
of that kind are curiosities these days.” 

“Thank you,” replied Thaddeus, as he 
folded the paper and put it into his pocket. 
“And now, Mr. Graves, I have kept you long 
enough from your work. You are busy. You 
were always busy. But there is one favor I 
want to ask of you. May I look into Mr. 
Appleton’s private office — that was once his?” 

Mr. Graves looked doubtful. “I don’t 
know about that. The new head of the firm 
isn’t the most obliging person you ever knew. 
But Pll find out.” 

“Tell him,” said Thaddeus, “that I just 
want to look in a moment.” 

“All right, I guess it'll work. Come along 
with me.” 

The two went up a flight of stairs and to the 
front end of the floor above. ‘Thaddeus recog- 
nized the door. There was another name 
across the frosted glass. Mr. Graves whis- 
pered something to a clerk on the outside and 
he passed the word to another, who frowned, 
but stepped to the door indicated and a mo- 
ment later entered. Thaddeus waited alone 


outside, having bidden Mr. Graves good-bye. 
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“Mr. Hardacre says that you may come in,” 
said the messenger when he reappeared. 

In another moment Thaddeus stood in the 
little room. 

“T beg your pardon, sir, but I wished simply 
to stand here a moment on the spot where I 
was started right,”’ he said. 

The man to whom he spoke looked up with 
a hard, blank stare, and made no reply, then 
resumed his work. ‘Thaddeus stood still for a 
moment. ‘To the man at the desk it seemed 
like an age. In that moment Thaddeus saw 
visions through eyes that were filled with tears. 

“T thank you, sir, for this opportunity,” he 
said in a choked voice, “it has done me a heap 
of good.” 

An inaudible word came from under the iron- 
gray mustache, that slightly resembled “all 
right,” or “good day,” or anything else Thad- 
deus might happen to wish. ‘Then Thaddeus 
withdrew and hurried to the street. 

For a reason that Thaddeus Chapman would 
hardly have confessed even to himself, he lost 
all interest in the sights and sounds of the city 
for the remainder of that day. At once, on 
leaving the store, he went by the shortest route 
to his hotel, where, getting from the clerk 
paper and envelopes, he sat down in the hotel 
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writing-room and composed a letter. Perhaps 
others in the writing-room noticed the strange 
behavior of the tall, athletic young Westerner. 
If they did they must have wondered some 
and perhaps questioned if he was entirely in 
his right mind, for no sooner did he write a 
sentence or two on a sheet of paper than he 
tore it up, took up another, wrote a sentence, 
tore it up in turn, and so on until the desk and 
floor about him were fairly littered with scraps. 
Evidently he was having a hard time of it, for 
he shifted continually in his chair, tapped his 
fingers on the desk, mumbled something to 
himself, and altogether acted like a man very 
ill at ease, or much engrossed in work that 
puzzled him. At last, however, he sat back in 
his chair and read over to himself, with the 
air of one who had overcome in a great struggle, 
the following: 


“Mrs. Ricuarp APPLETON, 


“Dear Madam: “Do you remember Thad- 
deus Chapman, who used to work at the store ? 
Or may be you will remember the boy you 
gave a breakfast to one morning — the boy 
that asked Mr. Appleton to go with him to 
the police court. Or may be you will remem- 
ber the boy Miss Alice gave the Book to 
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when he was going away out West. Well, I 
am that boy, and I would like to see you. 
I am in New York, and I will not go back 
West without seeing you. Please send an an- 
swer by bearer and tell me when I can come. 


“Yours truly, 
“'THADDEUS CHAPMAN.” 


The letter was not in society form. The 
phrases were not just such as New York gentle- 
men would use in asking the privilege of mak- 
ing a call. But all the better for Thaddeus, 
for when Mrs. Appleton’s maid, the only 
servant left her from the retinue that filled the 
big house in the prosperous days, handed her 
the note and she read it, her heart understood 
the honest sincerity back of the writing, and 
in her reply, which she wrote forthwith, she 
too forgot the little formalities decreed by 
etiquette, and bade him come, and come that 
very evening to dinner. He need not con- 
sider, she said, that it was a formal dinner; he 
should just come and meet herself and her 
daughter, and she begged that he should not 
disappoint them. Furthermore, he need not 
- go to the trouble of sending an acceptance; 
they would expect him if they heard nothing 
to the contrary. 
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During the hour and a half that intervened 
between the sending of the note from the hotel 
by the hand of the messenger and the return of 
the answer Thaddeus Chapman never allowed 
himself to move twenty paces from the clerk’s 
desk, so fearful was he that by some accident 
he should miss the reply. The blue-coated 
messenger boy had scarcely entered the hotel 
ere Thaddeus had Mrs. Appleton’s note in his 
possession. Reading it, he started, flushed 
and happy, toward his room, there to take an 
inventory of his clothes. 

“Fifty cents, sir,” said the boy, as Thaddeus 
started to leave without paying for the message. - 

This brought him to his senses. “ Yes, 
certainly. I had forgotten about the money. 
Here’s a dollar. Keep the change. I guess 
this is worth a dollar.’ “Then he added to 
himself, “a thousand dollars.” 

“Gee, but that Westerner is gay with his 
money,’ was the comment of the boy. “I 
guess he must have struck gold out there. He 
looks like a ten-time winner. And that old 
lady looked glad to get that note. Maybe 
he’s her long-lost son that ran away and went 
out West, and has come back bringin’ the 
fatted calf with him, like they tell about in 
novels.” 
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Thaddeus Chapman a moment later up in 
his room was having the hardest kind of a time 
deciding between a blue vest with yellow spots 
in it and a brown one with black spots. Every 
article in his trunk was spread upon his bed, 
and red in the face he was doing his best to 
find a combination of necktie, vest, coat, and 
trousers suited to the Appleton home. At last 
he concluded that neither of the vests he had 
bought in Nebraska would do, and that he 
must go out and buy another. During the 
day he had noticed how few of the New York 
men wore whiskers. His upper lip sported a 
heavy mustache, of which at home he had 
been somewhat proud. It was a long, hard 
fight of an hour before Thaddeus gave in to 
the suggestion that this mustache must go. 
Down to the barber shop he went, where 
luckily he found an artist of the razor who was 
glib and full of suggestions. The result was 
he came out of the shop poorer by two dollars 
and a luxuriant mustache, but richer in knowl- 
edge of what goes to make up a New York 
gentleman’s attire when calling upon lady 
friends. 


CHAPTER XX 


S° it came about that when Thaddeus 
Chapman was ready for his dinner en- 
gagement in the elegant home of the widow of 
Richard Appleton, he looked like what the 
boys in Nebraska would have called “a ten- 
time winner.” ‘The freckles had long since 
disappeared from his face, and instead there 
was the bronze hue of health. His eyes were 
no longer listless, but clear and keen, as are 
those of most men of the plains and of the sea, 
whose visions are bounded only by the blue 
sky. The cowlick in his hair, that used to give 
him so much trouble when a boy, had grown 
tame and tractable. His figure had filled out 
to manly proportions; so that now with clean 
shaven face, and good clothes that well set off 
his form, it could be said that no fitter repre- 
sentative of the splendid type of man the great 
West produces ever set foot on Broadway. 
And but six years had done this for Thaddeus 
Chapman! Six years of the independent life 
of the plain, with its pure, free air, its unin- 
terrupted vision of sun and stars, its wild storms 
and wild beasts, its constant challenge to com- 
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bat with nature, its mingling with men of 
brave, untrammeled spirit! 

And yet, courageous as was Thaddeus Chap- 
man generally, his legs shook beneath him as 
the maid answered his ring at the door of the 
Appleton residence that evening, and he found 
himself a little later ushered into the well- 
remembered reception-room. Unaccustomed 
to the ways of smart society, Thaddeus scarcely 
knew whether to sit down or remain standing 
while the maid was absent announcing his 
arrival. His collar seemed suddenly to grow 
tight. He turned to look at himself in a mirror 
and was amazed to find that his necktie had 
crept to the top of his collar, and was trying its 
best to get a grip on his neck and strangle him. 
Desperately he fumbled with all ten fingers to 
make it take its proper place, when to his 
discomfiture he beheld in the mirror a young 
woman in black enter the room and stop just 
within the door. He turned, and the face that 
greeted him lit up with a smile, in which there 
was a touch of mischief, for she had seen a 
little of the struggle with the necktie, and had 
hesitated whether to venture farther before 
seeing the outcome. In confusion Thaddeus 
dropped his hands, allowing the ends of his tie 
to dangle helplessly. ‘Then confusedly he said: 
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“Excuse me, I 

But the young woman came to the rescue 
just in time, for no one, not even Thaddeus 
himself, could say what was to be the finish 
of the sentence. 

“Welcome to New York, Mr. Chapman,” 
she said in her prettiest way; then as she was 
measuring her tiny self against the big six feet 
of western bone and muscle, she added, “if 
indeed this is the Thaddeus Chapman I used 
to know. You have grown so big since I last 
saw you. We are not accustomed to seeing 
such big men in New York.” 

“Everything grows big out West,” replied 
Thaddeus, adding with a grin, “It might be a 
good place for you.” 

Then both laughed, Thaddeus in an em- 
barrassed sort of way. 

“You have come to call on my mother,” she 
said, “and she has asked me to tell you she is 
superintending the dinner and that I am to 
entertain you for a moment till she can come. 
She wouldn’t. let me take her place.” 

“Then she is the same good woman she used 
to be,” rejoined Thaddeus. 

“My mother is the truest, best woman on 
earth. She is father, mother, sister, brother, 
friend to me — all in one.” 
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Thaddeus wanted to say something more 
that was nice, but he could not find the words. 
Indeed, he had forgotten what he had already 
said, and lost the thread of the conversation, 
for the face before him was calling up so many 
memories that his wits were wool gathering. 
It was the face of his boyhood dreams, grown 
a little older, a little thinner and less rosy, but 
more delicate, with a color like the inside of a 
sea-shell he had seen; yet it was the same 
gentle, girlish face. The young woman seemed 
to feel his look and for a moment neither spoke. 
She could not help wishing her mother would 
hurry. She seemed to feel uncomfortable with 
so big a fellow sitting opposite, and he so poor 
a talker. 

Thaddeus, all the time aware of his dangling 
necktie ends, now began impotently to clutch 
at them, though he knew that without a mirror 
he was as helpless as a child. 

“Let me help you fix it,” she said sweetly, 
rising and coming toward him. It would be 
a relief from the awkward silence that was 
threatening. 

“Tf you wouldn’t mind,” he replied, laughing. 
“its got the better of me.” Then rising he 
stood before her. 

“Oh, dear, I cannot reach so high,” she said 
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despairingly, at the same time holding up two 
retty arms in mock effort to reach his collar. 

“Then Ill sit down again,” and he suited 
the action to the word. 

“There, that’s better. You want it in a bow, 
I suppose. I haven’t tied a bow for a long 
time. I don’t know whether I can do it to 
suit you. I used to do it for father. You 
know of his death, of course?” 

“Yes,” he said, “but I learned it only this 
morning. I heard it at the store. It gave 
me a great shock.” The two were silent for a 
moment. ‘The tie was having a hard time of it. 

“Father used to say that no one could tie 
his necktie as well as I could,” she said, as if to 
break an embarrassing silence. 

“TIT am ready to believe him,” Thaddeus 
replied, though he had no reason for saying so, 
as she seemed a very long time in getting it to 
suit her, and all the time Thaddeus was very 
red in the face and very warm about the heart. 

Luckily, perhaps, Mrs. Appleton at this 
moment entered the room. The necktie situa- 
tion demanded an explanation, and this fol- 
lowed immediately upon the greetings which, 
on the part of both Mrs. Appleton and Thad- 
deus, were very cordial. Then the dinner was 
announced. It was a cozy dinner, exquisitely 
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served. Thaddeus was soon at his ease. The 
great house ceased to frighten him; no ser- 
vants stood about to awe him and notice his 
mistakes. Life in the West was the theme of 
conversation, and on that Thaddeus easily 
waxed eloquent. The two women had never 
been west of Pittsburg, so with open eyes and 
ears they took in the glowing words in which 
Thaddeus sang the praises of the frontier life. 
The young man’s tongue was inspired. He 
first told of the building of the little shack and 
of his boyhood struggles in the wilderness. 
He pictured incidents of the hunt and the 
chase, and then he told of his father’s death. 
Modestly he related the story of his rising 
fortunes, and without boasting described to 
them his present position and circumstances, 
closing with glowing accounts of his rising 
ambitions and his growing prospects. Elo- 
quently he described the rolling prairies, with 
their waving fields of golden grain; the mighty 
rivers, and the trackless forests. He boasted 
of the bold, free spirit of the people; their un- 
complaining endurance of hardships; their 
single-handed struggles against the forces of 
nature; their lonely watches over their sick and 
their dead; and their sterling, simple virtues. 
The dinner over, the three repaired to the 
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sitting-room, where the conversation continued 
until late in the evening. Little was said of 
the sorrows and losses that had come to the 
Appleton home. The two women themselves 
barely touched the subject. Thaddeus was 
glad that little mention was made of Mr. Apple- 
ton, for he knew little of the art of expressing 
sympathy. Once or twice he strove to find a 
way and blundered into words that brought a 
painful silence, which he was only too glad to 
dissipate by turning the conversation into 
other channels. 

Finally, it came time to go. The little 
bronze clock on the mantel said ten. But 
there was yet a duty to perform. How should 
he approach it? After a moment of awkward 
silence, he suddenly drew from his pocket the 
contract his father had made with Mr. Apple- 
ton six years before. Its more than a score 
of pieces were matched and pasted on a sheet 
of brown wrapping paper, so that the whole 
could be as easily read as on the day it was 
written. 

“Mrs. Appleton,” said Thaddeus, “one 
thing that brought me to New York was that 
I might discharge a long-standing debt of my 
father’s. When we left New York, as you 
know, it was to take up some railroad land in 
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Nebraska. Mr. Appleton not only bought that 
land for my father, but he fitted us out with 
tools and stock. In Mr. Appleton’s office in 
the store my father gave to him this contract, 
and it has never been paid.” 

With this Thaddeus handed the paper to 
Mrs. Appleton. Taking it in her hands, the 
woman’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Yes,” she said, “I remember all about it. 
But, Thaddeus, the debt is paid. 

“Paid?” exclaimed Thaddeus, his whole 
manner speaking the earnestness he felt. 

“Yes, paid. Paid by the good it did. You 
never knew it, Thaddeus, but Mr. Appleton 
kept watch of you and your father. He knew 
up to the time of his death just what you were 
doing. He used frequently to tell us about 
you. He learned that you had kept your 
pledge, that you were growing up into splendid 
young manhood, that all the country round 
about praised you for your kindness of heart, 
your intelligence, and your strength of char- 
acter. The last time my husband spoke of 
you he said, ‘Some day that boy will seek to 
pay his father’s debt, but I have made up my 
mind to cancel it. If all my money had 
brought as good returns as that investment, I 
could die content.’ Thaddeus, here is the 
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contract. I give it back to you, paid. Please 
say nothing more about it. I feel that it is a 
solemn duty I owe my husband to have noth- 
ing more to do with it.” 

The big, strong Westerner rose from his 
chair and took a turn or two up and down the 
room, endeavoring to conceal his emotions. 
The daughter was silently weeping. ‘The 
memory of such a father, the sorrows her mis- 
takes had brought upon him, the pain of her 
double bereavement broke out afresh in her 
breast. The mother’s face was as peaceful 
and beautiful in its repose as if it had never 
known a sorrow. 

Suddenly Thaddeus stopped before the two 
women, his tall form towering above them as 
if in command. 

“Mrs. Appleton — Alice,” he began, “this 
is all wrong. Here I am, comfortably well off, 
with life before me. Money has come to me 
easily. It will continue to come. I have 
plans that will make me rich. Never, never, 
never could I look an honest man and a good 
woman in the face again, were I to fail to 
cancel that debt in the only way that honest 
men know how to cancel debts, and that is by 
paying dollar for dollar. Much as I respect 
your sentiment, your loyalty to the wishes of 
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Richard Appleton, my benefactor and savior, 
the man whom I have taken as my model in 
life, and much as I regard his purposes and 
wishes as holy, this must not be. I am going 
to talk plainly to you, and you will forgive me, 
I know, when you know how I feel. I know 
your circumstances. The information came 
to me without my seeking it. The house you 
live in is mortgaged, and is about to be sold. 
Your husband’s former friends and acquaint- 
ances will see you lose it. It will be bought in 
for the debt, and you will be left with the little 
stock in the store that pays no dividends. 
You will be impoverished, while I am rich —” 

“But, Thaddeus ” began Mrs. Apple- 
ton in the same calm, even tone. 

“Wait, please, Mrs. Appleton, I have not 
finished. We Westerners are bold. We are 
taught when we see opportunities to grasp 
them quickly. I see a way to pay that debt. 
I am going to buy that mortgage. I am going 
to own this house.” 

“Mr. Chapman!” exclaimed Alice, looking 
up for the first time into the man’s face. 

“No, not own it exactly,” he went on, “but 
I am going to buy the mortgage. Then I 
could own it if I wanted to foreclose the mort- 


gage.” 
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“But, Thaddeus, you do not want to invest 
your money here in New York,” said Mrs. 
Appleton as calmly as if talking of an impos- 
sible business deal. 

“No, I don’t, for a fact. I had rather put it 
in cattle, or more land. I would not want to 
come way east here several thousand miles, to 
collect rent, of course,” he said naively. “We 
Westerners are quick to turn our investments. 
I would do this: I would put the place in the 
hands of a good real estate agent, and have 
him sell it.” Both women looked puzzled. 
“Then with the money over and above the 
amount of the debt that I would be sure to get, 
for it is worth much more in the open market 
than the mortgage, I would buy for you, title 
free, the best house and lot in Nebraska, some- 
where near my own. ‘Then I would give orders 
to the stores to give you anything you wanted 
and send the bills to me — just as Richard 
Appleton said to Eben Chapman six years 
ago.” 

Both women uttered an exclamation of 
surprise. 

“T learned that lesson of your husband, Mrs. 
Appleton. See how nicely it will work. I 
pay my father’s debt and mine. You save the 
money that is yours, and a Nebraska town 
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gains two good women that it needs. Oh, my 
dear friends,’ — here Thaddeus seated him- 
self and became as gentle in his manner as a 
woman, while his two auditors sat bewildered 
and speechless, “the West needs good women 
like you. We men grow up rough and careless 
of speech and manner. We forget there is 
such a thing as love and virtue. We forget 
almost that there is a God. The Bible you 
gave me, Miss Alice, and the memory of your 
father and you two good women, are the 
things that have kept me decent all these 
years. What might not you do for me, for 
scores of other young fellows like me out there 
in the West, if you would come and live 
among us. We have women — some good and 
some bad. We need you, with your gentle, 
Christian ways. We have started a church 
out there. We need women to take the lead 
in it. There is nobody in the town to do it. 
We need some one to show us how to live for 
something besides our lands and our cattle 
and our crops. You can be angels of mercy 
in scores of homes that rise before my eyes 
to-night — humble homes, but homes that 
need your example and your teaching. Won't 
you come?” 

The earnest, impetuous utterance of the 
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speaker was well-nigh irresistible. The two 
women seemed carried helplessly before it. 
They looked at each other inquiringly. 

“Give me your hands on it,” exclaimed 
Thaddeus, advancing and holding one hand 
toward the mother and the other toward the 
daughter, in the same brusque way he would 
have said it to two cowboys on his ranch. 

“We can at least thank you, Thaddeus,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Appleton, taking the hand 
extended toward her, “But I do not see now 
how we can do it. We have never lived away 
from New York.” 

Thaddeus scarcely heard these words, for 
his heart was beating a fearful tattoo at the 
touch of a slender, white hand that rested 
trustingly in one of his big palms, and he 
remembered the day the same little hand 
touched his when he lay in his bed with a 
broken hip, and she had said, “ May be, Thad- 
deus, your dream will come true.” 

It had come true; he had come into the great 
city that had been the acme of his hopes. To 
be sure, he had failed there; but now there 
had come another dream, and it was as if she 
were saying again to him, “Maybe, Thad- 
deus, your dream will come true.” 

Then, his brain, dizzy with the whirl of his 
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thoughts, his heart bounding: with a new-born 
hope, Thaddeus found his way back to his 
hotel, utterly oblivious to the rush and roar of 
city life about him. 


This is not a love story, or I might tell you 
how Thaddeus Chapman remained two weeks 
in New York; how, for several days, the answer 
to the momentous question asked by him of 
Mrs. Appleton and Alice hung in the balance; 
how the mother said, “ Yes, if Alice is willing,” 
and Alice, fairly compelled by the ardent, 
persuasive, powerful Thaddeus, finally said 
“Yes,” though to leave the home in which she 
was born, whose every room and article of 
furniture was associated with her dead father, 
whose portals had swung wide open to her in 
her sorrow, when the man to whom she had 
given her life had all but ruined it in the ruin 
of his own — this was hard enough. To go 
away to the far, far West at the command of a 
big, impetuous, irresistible stranger, was some- 
thing hard, too. 

It is not a love story, or I might tell you of 
the trip West; the indifferent reception the two 
women in black received in the little Nebraska 
frontier town, in spite of the efforts of Thad- 
deus; how by degrees they won the love of the 
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community, especially of the toilers and the 
poor; how Thaddeus Chapman increased in 
wealth and honor; how finally in his Bible he 
read that it was not meet for man to live alone; 
and of how one night in the parlor of the 
Appleton cottage across the street from his 
own, he asked Alice to call him “Tad,” and 
how a month later the Appleton furniture was 
moved across the street into the Chapman 
home and a big “For Sale” sign indicated 
that hereafter the one house would do for 
both, with an inglenook in it besides, sacred 
to the use of the good mother. 


THE END 
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